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though it had been promised to Mr. Scobel 
for his church. Captain Winstanley read 
newspapers or the quarterlies, or paced 


f Mallow for ever. 
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VIXEN. 


BY THS AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’s SECRET,” &c. &c, 
CHAPTER XXVI. SOMETHING LIKE A RIDE. 
Ir was impossible to go on hating Lord 
He was a man whose 
overflowing good-nature would have con- 
ciliated the bitterest foe, could that enemy 
have been exposed long enough to its 
softening influence. He came upon the 
dull daily life of the Abbey House like a 
burst of sudden sunshine on a gloomy 
plain. The long winter evenings, when 
there was no company, had been sorely 
oppressive to Vixen. Ont of respect to 
her mother she had kept her place in the 
drawing-room, reading, or working at 
some uninteresting strip of point-lace, 
which she had no hope of ever finishing, 


the room thoughtfully at intervals. He 
talked to his wife just enough to escape 
the charge of neglect, but rarely spoke to 
or noticed Violet. Sometimes Mrs. Win- 
stanley asked fora little music; whereupon 
Violet went to the piano, and played her 
scanty recollections of Mozart or Beethoven 
—all “tuney” bits, remembered out of the 
sonatas or concertos Miss McCroke had 
taught her—or, if asked to sing, the girl 
sang a ballad or two, to order, in her full 
round mezzo-soprano, which had a thrill- 


| ing expression at times, when feeling got 
} the better of her proud reserve, and all 


* Very sweet, very nice,” 


the pent-up sorrow of her heart broke loose 
into her song. But Captain Winstanley 
took no notice of these efforts, and even 
her mother’s praises were not enthusiastic. 
was the most 
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Vixen ever heard from those maternal lips | 
as she closed the piano. 

But here was Lord Mallow, passionately 
fond of music and singing, and the beauties 
of nature, and all things that appeal to the 
sensitive Hibernian character. It seemed 
a new thing to Violet to have someone 
standing by the piano, turning over the | 
leaves, applauding rapturously, and en- 
treating for another and yet another Irish 
melody. When she sang The Minstrel 
Boy, he joined in with a rich baritone that 
harmonised finely with her fall ripe notes. 
The old rcom vibrated with the strong 
melody, and even Captain Winstanley was 
impeiled to praise. 

“* How well your voices harmonise,” he 
said. “You ought to try some duets. I 
remember that fine baritone of yours in 
days of old, Mallow.” 

ereupon Lord Mallow asked Miss 
Tempest if she had any duets, and Vixen 
produced her small stock of vocal music. 
They tried one or two of Mendelssohn’s, 
I would that my Love, and Greeting, and 
discovered that they got on wonderfally 
well together. Vixen fell asleep that 
night wondering at her own amiability. 

“To think that I should sing sen- 
timental duets with him,” she said to} 
herself. ‘The man who has Ballfinch.” 

Lord Mallow’s presence at the Abbey 
House had a marked effect upon Captain 
Winstanley’s treatment of his step- 
daughter. Hitherto there had been a 
veiled bitterness in all his speeches, a jj 
constrained civility in his manners. Now | 
he was all kindness, all expansion. ven {i 
his wife, who admired him always, and 
thought him the soul of wisdom in all he 
did, could not be blind to the change, and § 
a new sense of peacefulness stole into her 
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feeble mind. It was so pleasant to see 
dear Conrad so sweetly kind to Violet. 

“What are we going to do with Lord 
Mallow this morning, Vielet?” asked the 
captain at breakfast. ‘We must try to 
amuse him somehow.” 

“T don’t think I have much to do with 
it,” Vixen answered coldly. ‘You will 
find plenty of amusement, I daresay, in the 
billiard-room, in the stables, or in showing 
Lord Mallow your improvements.” 

“That would do very well for a wet 





morning, but it would bea profligate 
waste of fine weather. No; I propose 
that you should show Mallow some of the 
prettiest bits in the Forest. I am not half 
so accomplished a guide as you, but we'll 
all go. I'll order the horses at once if 
you like my plan, Mallow,” said Captain 
Winstanley, turning to his friend, and 
taking Violet’s consent for granted. 

“T shall be quite too delighted, if Miss 
Tempest will honour us with her com- 
pany,” replied the Irishman, with a plea- 
sant look at Vixen’s fresh morning face, 
rosy-red with vexation. 

It was the first time her step-father had 
ever asked her to ride with him, and she 
hated doing it. It was the first time she 
had ever been asked to ride with anyone 
but her father or Roderick Vawdrey. Yet 
to refuse would have been impossible with- 
out absolute discourtesy to her mother’s 
husband and her mother’s guest. So she 
sat in her place and said nothing, and 
Lord Mallow mistook the angry carnation 
for the warm red of happy girlhood, which 
blushes it knows not wherefore. 

Captain Winstanley ordered the horses 
to be at the door in half an hour, and then 
he took Lord Mallow off to look at the 
stables while Violet went upstairs to put 
on her habit. Why was the captain so 
unusually amiable? she speculated. Was 
his little soul so mean that he put on better 
manners to do honour to an Irish peer? 

She came tripping down the wide old 
staircase at the end of the half-hour, in 
habit and hat of Lincoln green, with a 
cock’s feather in the neat little hat, and 
a formidable hooked hunting-crop for 
opening gates, little feet daintily shod in 
patent leather, but no spur. She loved her 
horse too well to run a needle into his sleek 
side at the slightest provocation. 





There were the three horses, held by 
Bates and Lord Mallow’s groom. Bull-— 
finch, looking as if he had just taken a 
prize at Islington and was inclined to be | 
bumptious about it. Arion, tossing his 


delicately modelled Greek head, and look- 
ing for bogies in the adjacent shrubbery. 
Captain Winstanley’s well-seasoned hunter, 
Mosstrooper, nodding his long bony head, 
and swaying his fine-drawn neck up and 
down in a half savage half scornful manner, 
as if he were at war with society in general, 
like the Miller of Dee. : 

Vixen, who had looked the picture of 
vexation at the breakfast-table, was now 
all gaiety. Her hazel eyes sparkled with 
mischief. Lord Mallow stood in the porch, 
watching her as she came down the shining 
oak staircase, glorious in the winter sun- 
light. He thought her the perfection of 
a@ woman—nay, more than a woman, a 
goddess. Diana, the divine huntress, must 
have looked so, he fancied. He ran forward 
to mount her on the fidgety Arion; but 
honest old Bates was too quick for him, and 
she was looking down at Lord Mallow 
graciously from her perch on the well-worn 
doeskin saddle before he had time to offer 
his services. 

She leant over to pat Bullfinch’s massive 
crest. 

“Dear old horse,” she murmured ten- 
derly, remembering those winter mornings 
of old when he had stood before the porch 
as he stood to-day, waiting for the noble 
rider who was never more to mount him. 

“Yet life goes on somehow without 
our beloved dead,” thought Violet. 

Her changeful face saddened at the 
thought, and she rode along the shrubberied 
drive in silence. 

“Where are you going to take us?” 
asked the captain, when they had emerged 
from the Abbey House grounds, crossed 
the coach-road, and made their plunge 
into the first cart-track that offered itself. 

“ Everywhere,” answered Vixen, with a 
mischievous laugh. ‘‘ You have chosen me 
for your guide, and all you have to do is 
to follow.” 

And she gave Arion a light touch 
with her hunting-crop, and cantered gaily 
down the gently sloping track toa green 
lawn, which looked, to Captain Winstanley’s 
experienced eye, very much likeaquaky bog. 

“Steer towards your left,” he cried, 
anxiously, to Lord Mallow. 

If there was danger near Vixen managed 
to avoid it; she made a sweeping curve, 
skirted the treacherous-looking lawn, and 
disappeared in another cart-track, between 
silvery trunks of veteran beeches, self- 
sown in the dark ages, with, here and 
there, a gnarled old oak, rugged and 
lichen-mantled. 
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That was a ride! Lord Mallow could 
remember nothing like it, and he was 
destined to carry this in his memory for a 
lifetime. The ghostly trees; the silver- 
shining bark of the beeches, varying with 
a hundred indescribable shades of green 
and purple and warmest umber; the rugged 
grey of the grand old oaks; the lichens 
and mosses, and mysterious wintry growths 
of toadstool and weed and berry; that 
awful air of unearthliness which pervaded 
the thicker portions of the wood, as of 
some mystic underworld—half shadow and 
half dream. No; Lord Mallow could never 
forget it; nor yet the way that flying 
figure in Lincoln green led them by bog 
and swamp; over clay and gravel, through 
as many varieties of soil as if she had been 
trying to give them a practical lesson in 
geology; across snaky ditches and pebbly 
fords; through furze-bushes and thickets of 
holly; through everything likely to prove 
aggravating to the temper of a well-bred 
horse; and finally, before giving them 
breathing-time, she led them up the clayey 
side of a hill, as steep as a house, on the 
top of which she drew rein, and com- 
manded them to admire the view. 

‘* This is Acres Down, and there are the 
Needles,” she said, pointing her whip at 
the dim blue horizon. “If it were a clear 
day, and your sight were long enough, I 
daresay you would see Jersey, Guernsey, 
Alderney, and Sark. But, I think, to-day 
you must be content with the Needles. Can 
you see them?” she asked Lord Mallow. 

“See them! ” exclaimed the Irishman. 
“T can see well enough to thread one of 
them if I wanted.” 

“‘ Now you’ve seen the Isle of Wight,” 
said Vixen. “ That’s a point accomplished. 
The ardent desire of everyone in the Forest 
is to see the Isle of Wight. They are con- 
tinually mounting hills, and gazing into 
space, in order to get a glimpse at that 
chalky little island. It seems the main 
object of everybody’s existence.” 

“ They might as well go and live there 
at once, if they’re so fond of it,” suggested 
Lord Mallow. 

“Yes; and then they would be straining 
their eyes in the endeavour to see the 
Great Horse—that’s a group of firs on the 
top of a hill, and one of our Forest sea- 
marks. That frantic desire to behold 
distant objects has always seemed to me 
to be one of the feeblest tendencies of the 
human mind. Now you have seen the 
Needles, we have accomplished a solemn 
duty, and I may show you our woods.” 





Vixen shook her rein and trotted reck- 
lessly down a slippery track, jumped a 
broad black puddle, and plunged into the 
recesses of the wood, Bullfinch and Moss- 
trooper following meekly. 

They went a wonderful round, winding 
in and out of Bratley Wood, piercing deep 
into the wintry glories of Mark Ash; 
through mud and moss and soft pitfalls, 
avoiding bogs by a margin of a yard or so; 
up and down, under spreading branches, 
where the cattle line but just cleared the 
heads of the riders; across the blackened 
bracken; by shining hollies, whose silvery 
trunks stood up like obelisksoutof a thicket 
of dwarf bushes; through groves, where the 
tall beech-trunks had a solemn look like 
the columns of some gigantic temple; then 
into wondrous plantations of Scotch firs, 
where the air was balmy as in summer, 
and no breath of the December wind 
penetrated the dense wall of foliage. Then 
to higher ground, where the wintry air 
blew keen again, and where there was a 
soft green lawn, studded with graceful 
conifers—cypress, deodora, Douglas fir— 
tall with a growth of thirty years; the 
elegant importations of an advanced civili- 
sation. Anon by the 9 per walls of 
a deserted garden, which had a strangely- 
romantic look, and was as suggestive of a 
dreamy idyllic world as a poem by Ten- 
nyson ; and so down into the green-and- 
grey depths of Mark Ash again, but never 
returning over the same ground, and then 
up the hill to Vinny Ridge and the 
Heronry, where Captain Winstanley 
cracked his whip to scare the herons, and 
had the satisfaction of scaring his own 
and the other two horses, while the herons 
laughed him to scorn from their cradles in 
the tree-tops, and would not stir a feather 
for his gratification. Then by a long plan- 
tation to a wild stretch of common, where 
Vixen told her companions that they were 
safe for a good mile, and set them an ex- 
ample by starting Arion across the short 
smooth turf at a gallop. They pulled up 
just in time to escape a small gulf of moss 
and general sponginess, waded a stream 
or two, and came to Queen’s Bower; 
thence into the oak plantation of New 
Park; then across Gretnam Wood; and 
then at a smart trot along the road 
towards home. 

“T hope I haven’t kept you out too 
long ?” said Vixen politely. 

““ We've only been five hours,” answered 
the captain with grim civility; “but if 
Mallow is not tired, I shall not complain.” 
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“T never enjoyed anything so much 
in my life, never,” protested Lord Mallow. 

“Well, to-morrow we can shoot the 
pheasants. It will be a rest after this.” 

“Tt will be dull work after the en- 
chantments of to-day,” said the Irishman. 

Captain Winstanley rode homeward a 
few paces in the rear of the other two, 
smiling to himself grimly, and humming a 
little song of Heine’s: 


Es ist ein alte Geschichte, 
Doch bleibt es immer neue. 


CHAPTER XXVII. RORIE OBJECTS TO DUETS. 

Mrs. Winstan.ey's little dinner went off 
smoothly and pleasantly, as all such enter- 
tainments had done under the new régime. 
The captain knew how to select his guests, 
as well as he knew how to compose a menu. 

“People felt pleased with themselves and 

with their neighbours at his table. There 
was nothing heavy in the dinner or in 
the conversation; there were no long 
sittings over old port or particular claret. 
The wines were of the first quality; but 
there was no fuss made about them. 
Colonel Carteret remembered how he and 
the squire had sat prosing over their port 
or Chateau Margaux, and felt as if he 
were living in a new world—a world in 
which full-blooded friendship and bois- 
terous hospitality were out of fashion. 
People whose talk had hitherto been in- 
tensely local; confined, for the most part, 
to petty sessions, commoners’ rights, hunt- 
ing, and the parish church and schools ; 
found themselves discussing the widest 
range of topics, from the prospect of a 
European. war to the latest social scandal 
in the upper currents of London society. 
It was quite delightful to quiet country 
people, who went to London on an average 
once in three years, to find themselves 
talking so easily about the last famous 
picture, the latest action for libel in 
artistic circles, or the promised adaptation 
of Sardou’s last comedy at a West End 
theatre, just as glibly as if they knew 
all about art, and had read every play of 
Sardou’s. 

Roderick Vawdrey enjoyed himself won- 
derfully at this particular dinner-party, 
so long as the dinner lasted, for Captain 
Winstanley, by an oversight which made 
him inwardly savage all dinner-time, had 
placed Mr. Vawdrey and Miss Tempest 
side by side. There had been some con- 


fusion in his mind as he finished his plan 
of the table, his attention had been called 
away at the last moment, or this thing 





could not have happened ; for nothing was 
farther from Captain Winstanley’s inten- 
tion than that Violet and her old play- 
fellow should be happy in each other’s 
society. And there they sat, smiling and 
sparkling at each other in the exuberance 
of youth and high spirits, interchanging 
little confidential remarks that were doubt- 
less to the disparagement of some person 
or persons in the assembly. If dark 
electric glances shot from the covert of 
bent brows could have slain those two 
happy triflers, assuredly neither of them 
would have lived to the end of that 
dinner. 

“ How do you like him?” asked Rorie, 
stooping to sniff at the big Marshal Neil 
bud in the specimen glass by his plate. 

“Whom ?” 

“The man who has Bullfinch.” 

Lord Mallow was in the place of honour 
next his hostess. Involuntarily Violet 
glanced in that direction, and was startled 
to find the Irishman’s good-humoured gaze 
meeting hers, just as if he had been watch- 
ing her for the last haif-hour. 

“How dollike him? Well, he seems 
very good-natured.” 

“Seems good-natured. You ought to 
be able to give me a more definite answer 
by this time. You have lived in the same 
house with him—let me see, is it three or 
four days since he came ?” 

“He has been here nearly a week.” 

“A week! Why then you must know 
him as well as if he were your brother. 
There is no man living who could keep 
himself dark for a week. No; I don’t 
believe the most inscrutable of men, born 
and bred in diplomatic circles, could keep 
the secret of a solitary failing from the 
eyes of those who live under the same 
roof with him for seven days. It would 
leak out somehow—if not at break- 
fast, at dinner. Man is a communi- 
cative animal, and so loves talking of 
himself that, if he has committed murder, 
he must tell somebody about it sooner 
or later. And as to that man,” con- 
tinued Rorie, with a contemptuous glance 
at the single-minded Lord Mallow, “he 
is a creature whom the merest beginner 
in the study of humanity would know 
by heart in half an hour.” 

“What do you know about him?’ 
asked Vixen laughing. “‘ You have had 
more than half an hour for the study of 
his character.” 

“T know ever so much more than I 
want to know.” 
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“ Answered like a Greek oracle.” 

“What, have you taken to reading 
Greek ?” 

“No; but I know the oracles were a 
provoking set of creatures who answered 
every enquiry with an enigma. But I 
won't have you abuse Lord Mallow. He 
has been very kind to Bullfinch, and has 
promised me that he will never part with 
him. The dear old horse is to have a 
comfortable stable and kindly treatment 
to his dying day—not to be sent out to 
grass in his old age, to shiver in a dreary 
solitude, or to be scorched by the sun and 
tormented by the flies.” 

“He has promised all that, has he? He 
would promise a good deal more, I dare 
say,” muttered Rorie, stooping over his 
rosebud. ‘ Do you think him handsome? 
Do women admire a fresh complexion and 
black whiskers, and that unmistakable air 
of a hairdresser’s wax model endowed 
with animation ? ” 

“T see you consider him an idiot,” said 
Vixen laughing. “But I assure you he 
is rather clever. He talks wonderfully 
about Ireland, and the reforms he is going 
to bring about for her.” 

“Of course. Burke, and Curran, and 
Castlereagh, and O’Connell, and fifty more 
have failed to steer that lumbering old 
vessel off the mudbank on which she 
stranded at some time in the dark ages; 
in fact, nobody except Oliver Cromwell 
ever did understand how to make Ireland 
prosperous and respectable, and he began 
by depopulating her; and here is a fresh- 
coloured young man, with whiskers a la 
cdtelette de mouton, who thinks he was 
born -to be her pilot, and to navigate her 
into a peaceful haven. He is the sort 
of man who will begin by being the idol 
of a happy tenantry, and end by being 
shot from behind one of his own hedges.” 

“T hope not,” said Vixen, “for I am 
sure he means well. And I should like 
him to outlive Bullfinch.” 

Roderick had been very happy all dinner- 
time. From the soups to the ice-puddings 
the moments had flown forhim. It seemed 
the briefest dinner he had ever been at, 
and yet when the ladies rose to depart the 
silvery chime of the clock struck the half- 
hour after nine. But Lord Mallow’s hour 
came later, in the drawing-room, where he 
contrived to hover over Violet, and fence 
her round from all other admirers for the 
rest of the evening. They sang their 


favourite duets together, to the delight of 
everyone except Rorie, who felt curiously 





savage at I would that my Love, and 
icily disapproving at Greeting; but vin- 
dictive to the verge of homicidal mania at 
Oh, wert Thon in the cauld blast! 

Later Violet and Lord Mallow sang a 
little duet by Masini, O, que la mer est belle ! 
the daintiest, most bewitching music— 
such a melody as the Lorley might have 
sung when the Rhine flowed peacefully 
onward below mountain peaks shining 
in the evening light, luring foolish fisher- 
men to their doom. Everybody was de- 
lighted. It was just the kind of music 
to please the unlearned in the art. Mrs. 
Carteret came to the piano to compliment 
Violet. 

“T had no idea you could sing so 
sweetly,” she said. “‘ Why have you never 
sung to us before ?” 

“Nobody ever asked me,” Vixen an- 
swered frankly. ‘“ But, indeed, I am no 
singer.” 

“You have one of the freshest, brightest 
voices I ever had the happiness of hear- 
ing,” Lord Mallow exclaimed enthusiasti- 
cally. 

He would have liked to go on singing 
duets for an indefinite period. He felt 
lifted into some strange and delightful 
region—a sphere of love and harmony— 
while he was mingling his voice with 
Violet’s. There was quite a little crowd 
round the piano, shutting in Violet and 
Lord Mallow, and Roderick Vawdrey was 
not in it. He felt himself excluded, and 
held himself gloomily apart, talking 
hunting-talk with a man for whom 
he did not care twopence. Directly his 
carriage was annonunced—sotto voce by 
the considerate Forbes, so as not to wound 
anybody’s feelings by the suggestion that 
the festivity was on its last legs—Mr. 
Vawdrey went up to Mrs. Winstanley and 
took leave. He would not wait to say 
good-night to Violet. He only cast one 
glance in the direction of the piano, where 
the noble breadth of Mrs. Carteret’s amber 
brocaded back obscured every remoter 
object, and then went away moodily, de- 
nouncing duet singing as an abomination. 

When Lady Mabel asked him next day 
what kind of an evening he had had at 
the Abbey House, in a tone which implied 
that any entertainment there must be on 
a distinctly lower level as compared with 
the hospitalities of Ashbourne, he told her 
that it had been uncommonly slow. 

“ How was that? You had some stupid 
person to take into dinner, perhaps ?” 

“No; I went in with Violet.” 
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“And you and she are such old friends. 
You ought to get on very well together.” 

Rorie reddened furiously. 

Happily he was standing with his back 
to the light in one of the orchid-houses, 
enjoying the drowsy warmth of the at- 
mosphere, and Mabel was engrossed with 
the contemplation of a fine zygopetalum, 
which was just making up its mind to 
bloom. 

“Oh, yes; that was well enough; but 
the evening was disgustingly slow. There 
was too much music.” 

** Classical P” 

“Lord knows. It was mostly French 
and German. I consider it an insult to 
people to ask them to your house, and then 
stick them down in their chairs and say 
H—sh—h! every time they open their 
mouths. If people want to give amateur 
concerts, let them say so when they send 
out their invitations, and then one would 
know what one had to expect.” 

“‘T am afraid the music must have been 
very. bad to make you so cross,” said Lady 
Mabel, rather pleased that the evening at 
the Abbey House should have been a 
failure. ‘Who were the performers ?” 

“Violet and an Irish friend of Cap- 
tain Winstanley’s—a man with a rosy 
complexion and black whiskers—Lord 
Mallow.” 

“Lord Mallow! I think I danced with 
him once or twice last season. He is 
rather distinguished as a politician, I 
believe, among the young Ireland party. 
Dreadfully radical.” 

“He looks it,” answered Rorie. “He 
has a loud voice and a loud laugh, and 
they seem to be making a great deal of 
him at the Abbey House.” 

“*Tommy loves a lord,’” said Lady 
Mabel brightly. Rorie hadn’t the faintest 
idea whence the quotation came. “I 
daresay the Winstanleys are rather glad 
to have Lord Mallow staying with them.” 

“The squire would have kicked him 
out of doors,” muttered Rorie savagely. 

“But why? Is heso very objectionable ? 
He waltzes beautifully, if 1 remember 
right, and I thonght him rather a well- 
meaning young man.” 

“Oh, there’s nothing serious against 
him that I know of; only I don’t think 
Squire Tempest would have liked a singing 
man any more than he would have liked a 
singing mouse.” 

“I didn’t know Miss Tempest sang,” 
said Lady Mabel. “I thought she could 
do nothing but ride.” 





“Oh, she has a very pretty voice, but 
one may have too much of a good thing, 
you know. One doesn’t go out to dinner 
to hear people sing duets.” 

“I’m afraid they must have given you 
a very bad dinner, or you would hardly 
be so cross. I know that is the way with 
papa. If the dinner is bad he abuses 
everything, and declares the ladies were 
all ugly.” 

“Oh, the dinner was excellent, I believe, 
I’m not a connoisseur, like my uncle. 
People might give me the most wonderful 
dinner in the world, and I should hardly 
be the wiser; or they might give me a 
wretched one, and I should not feel 
particularly angry with them.” 

The next day was Tuesday, and, as the 
duchess and her daughter happened to be 
driving within a mile or so of the Abbey 
House, Lady Mabel suggested that they 
should call upon Mrs. Winstanley. 

“T am rather anxious to see the wild 
Irishman they have captured lately— 
Lord Mallow. We met him at Lady 
Dumdrum’s, if you remember, mamma. 
I danced with him twice.” 

“My dear Mabel, do you think I can 
remember all your partners ?” 

“But Lord Mallow is rather celebrated. 
He makes very good speeches. Papa read 
one of them to us the other day when there 
was a great debate going on upon the Irish 
land question.” 

The duchess remembered being read to 
one evening after dinner, but the debates, 
as delivered by the duke, had generally a 
somnolent effect upon his wife. She had 
a faint idea of the beginning, and struggled 
heroically to discover what the speakers 
were talking about; then came a soft 
confusion of sound, like the falling of 
waters, and the middle and end of the 
debate was dreamland. Lady Mabel was 
of a more energetic temper, and was 
interested in everything that could enlarge 
her sphere of knowledge, from a parlia- 
mentary debate to a Greek play. 

The duchess had never in her life 
refused compliance with any wish of her 
daughter’s, so the horses’ heads were 
turned towards the Abbey House, along a 
smooth hard road through a pine wood, 
then through a lodge gate into a forest of 
rhododendrons. 

“This is really a nicer place than 
Ashbourne, mamma,” remarked Lady 
Mabel disapprovingly. 

It appeared to her quite a mistake in 
the arrangement of the universe that 
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Violet Tempest should be heiress to a 
more picturesque estate than that which 
-she, the Duke of Dovedale’s only daughter, 
‘was to inherit. 

“My dear, Ashbourne is perfect. Every- 
one says so. The stables, the offices, the 
way the house is lighted and heated, the 
ventilation.” 

“Yes, mamma; but those are details 
which nobody thinks about except an 
architect or a house-agent. Ashbourne 
is so revoltingly modern. It smells of 
stucco. It will take a century to tone it 
down. Now this fine old place is like a 
dream of the past; it is a poem in wood 
and stone. Ashbourne would be very 
well for a hunting-box for anyone who 
had three or four other places, as papa 
has; but when my time comes, and I 
have only Ashbourne, I’m afraid I shall 
hate it.” 

“But you will have a choice of places 
by-and-by,” said the duchess consolingly. 
“ You will have Briarwood.” 

“Briarwood is a degree uglier than 
Ashbourne,” sighed Lady Mabel, leaning 
back in the carriage, wrapped to the chin 
in Russian sable, the image of discontent. 

There are moments in every life, as in 
Solomon’s, when all seems vanity. Lady 
Mabel Ashbourne’s life had been cloudless 
—a continual summer, an unchangeable 
Italian sky; and yet there were times 
when she was weary of it, when some 
voice within her murmured, “This is 
not enough.” She was pretty, she was 
graceful, accomplished, gifted with a self- 
confidence that generally passed for wit; 
all the blood in her veins was the bluest of 
the blue, everybody bowed down to her, 
more or less, and paid her homage; the 
man she liked best in the world, and had 
so preferred from her childhood, was to 
be her husband; nobody had ever con- 
tradicted her, or hinted that she was less 
than perfect; and yet that mysterious and 
rebellious voice sometimes repeated, “ It 
is not enough.” She was like the woman 
in the German fairy-tale, who beginning 
as the wife of a half-starved fisherman, 
came, by fairy power, to be king, and then 
emperor, and then pope; and still was not 
contented, but languished for something 
more, aye, even to have the ordering of 
the sun and moon. 

The rebellious voice expostulated loudly 
this winter afternoon, as Lady Mabel’s 
languid eyes scanned the dark shining 
rhododendron bushes, rising bank abovo 


beeches and tower-like Douglas firs. A 
blackbird was whistling joyously amongst 
the mery, and a robin was singing on 
the other side of the drive. The sunlit 
sky was soft and pearly. It was one of 
those mild winters in which Christmas 
steals unawares upon the footprints of a 
lovely autumn. The legendary oak was 
doubtless in full bud at Cadenham, like 
its miraculous brother, the Glastonbury 
thorn. 

“JT don’t think any of papa’s places 
can compare with this,” Lady Mabel said 
irritably. 

She would not have minded the beauty 
of the grounds so much had they been the 
heritage of any other heiress than Violet 
Tempest. 

The old hall was full of people and 
voices when the duchess and her daughter 
were announced. There was a momentary 
hush at their entrance, as at the advent 
of someone of importance, and Mrs. 
Winstanley came smiling out of the fire- 
light to welcome them, in Theodore’s last 
invention, which was a kind of skirt that 
necessitated a peculiar gliding motion in 
the wearer, and was built upon the lines 
of a mermaid’s tail. 

“ How good of you!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Winstanley. 

“We were coming through Lyndhurst, 
and could not resist the temptation of 
coming in to see you,” said the duchess 
graciously. “How do you do, Miss 
Tempest? Were you out with the hounds 
this morning? We met some people 
riding home.” 

“‘T have never hunted since my father’s 
death,” Violet answered gravely; and the 
duchess was charmed with the answer and 
the seriously tender look that accom- 
panied it. 

Lord Mallow was standing before the 
hearth, looking remarkably handsome in 
full hunting costume. He had enjoyed 
his first day with the Forest hounds, had 
escaped the bogs, and had avoided making 
an Absalom of himself among the spread- 
ing beechen boughs. Bullfinch had be- 
haved superbly over his old ground. 

Mr. and Mrs. Scobel were among those 
dusky figures grouped around the wide fire- 
lit hearth. Mr. Scobel was talking about 
the last advance movementof the Ritualists, 
and expatiating learnedly upon the Orna- 
ments Rubric of 1559, and its bearing 
upon the Advertisements of 1566, with a 
great deal more about King Edward’s first 
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to Colonel Carteret, who, from an an- 
tique conservative standpoint, regarded 
Ritualists, Spirit-rappers, and Shakers in 
about the same category; while Mrs. 
Scobel twittered cheerily about the parish 
and the schools to the colonel’s bulky 
wife, who was a liberal patroness of all 
philanthropic institutions in her neigh- 
bourhood. 

Lord Mallow came eagerly forward to 
recall himself to the memories of Lady 
Mabel and her mother. 

“T hope your grace has not forgotten 
me,” he said; and the duchess, who had 
not the faintest recollection of his face or 
figure, knew that this must be Lord Mallow. 
“‘T had the honour of being introduced to 
you at Lady Dumdrum’s delightful ball.” 

The duchess said something gracious, 
and left Lord Mallow free to talk to Lady 
Mabel. He reminded her’ of that never 
to be, by him, forgotten waltz, and talked, 
in his low-pitched Irish voice, as if he 
had lived upon nothing but the recollection 
of it ever since. 

It was idiosyncratic of Lord Mallow 
that he could not talk to any young 
woman without seeming to adore her. 
At this very moment he thought Violet 
Tempest the one loveable and soul-entran- 
cing woman the world held for him; yet 
at sight of Lady Mabel he behaved as if 
she and no other were his one particular 
star. 

“Tt was a nice dance, wasn’t it; but 
there were too many people for the rooms,” 
said Lady Mabel easily; “and I don’t 
think the flowers were so prettily arranged 
as the year before. Do you?” 

“‘T was not there the year before.” 

“No? I must confess to having been 
at three balls at Lady Dumdrum’s. That 
makes me seem very old, does it not? 
Some young ladies in London make-believe 
to be always in their first season. They 
put on a hoydenish freshness, and pretend 
to be delighted with everything, as if they 
were just out of the nursery.” 

“That’s a very good idea up to thirty,” 
said Lord Mallow. “I should think it 
would hardly answer after.” 

“ Oh, after thirty they begin to be fond 
of horses and take to betting. I believe 
young ladies after thirty are the most 
desperate—what is that dreadful slang 
word—plungers in society. How do you 
like our hunting ? ” 

“T like riding about the Forest ama- 
zingly; but I should hardly call it hunting 
after Leicestershire. Of course that de- 
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pends in a measure upon what you mean 
by hunting. If you only mean hounds 
pottering about after a fox, this might 
pass muster; but if your idea of hunting 
includes hard riding and five-barred gates, 
I should call the kind of thing you do 
here by another name.” 

“Was my cousin, Mr. Vawdrey, out 
to-day ?” 

“The M.F.H.? In the first flight. 
May I get you some tea?” 

“Tf you please. Mrs. Winstanley’s tea 
is always so good.” 

Mrs. Winstanley was supremely happy 
in officiating at her gipsy-table, where the 
silver tea-kettle of Queen Anne’s time 
was going through its usual sputtering 
performances. To sit in a fashionable 
gown—however difficult the gown might 
be to sit in—and dispense tea to a local 
duchess, was Mrs. Winstanley’s loftiest idea 
of earthly happiness. 

Lady Mabel and Lord Mallow had a 
longish chat in‘the deep-set window where 
Vixen watched for Rorie on his twenty- 
first birthday. The conversation came 
round to Irish politics somehow, and Lord 
Mallow was enraptured at discovering that 
Lady Mabel had read his speeches, or had 
heard them read. He had met many 
young ladies who professed to be interested 
in his Irish politics; but never before had 
he encountered one who seemed to know 
what she was talking about. Lord Mallow 
was enchanted. He had found his host’s 
step-daughter stonily indifferent to the 
Hibernian cause. She had said “ Poor 
things” once or twice, when he dilated on 
the wrongs of an oppressed people; but 
her ideas upon all Hibernian subjects were 
narrow. She seemed to imagine Ireland 
a vast sheet of bog chiefly inhabited by pigs. 

“There are mountains, are there not F ”’ 
she remarked once; “and tourists go 
there? But nobody lives there, do they r”’ 

““My dear Miss Tempest, there are 
charming country seats; if you were to 
see the outskirts of Waterford, or the hills 
above Cork, you would find almost as many 
fine mansions as in England.” 

** Really P?” exclaimed Vixen, with most 
bewitching incredulity; ‘“‘ but people don’t 
live in them? Now I’m sure you cannot 
tell me honestly that anyone lives in 
Ireland. You, for instance, you talk 
most enthusiastically about your beautiful 
country, but you don’t live in it.” 

“T go there every year for the fishing.” 

“Yes; but gentlemen will go to the 
most uncomfortable places for fishing— 
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Norway, for example. You go to Ireland 
just as you go to Norway.” 

“T admit that the fishing in Connemara 
is rather remote from civilisation . 

“ Of course. It is at the other end of 
everything. And then you go into the 
House of Commons, and rave about Ireland 
just as if you loved her as I love the 
Forest, where I hope to live and die. I 
think all this wild enthusiasm about 
Ireland is the silliest thing in the world, 
when it comes from the lips of landowners 
who won’t pay their beloved country the 
compliment of six months’ residence out 
of the twelve.” 

After this Lord Mallow gave up all hope 
of sympathy from Miss Tempest. What 
could be expected from a young lady who 
could not understand patriotism in the 
abstract, but wanted to pin a man down 
for life to the spot of ground for which his 
soul burned with the ardour of an orator 
and a poet. Imagine Tom Moore com- 
pelled to live in a humble cot in the Vale 
of Avoca. He infinitely preferred his 
humdrum cottage in Wiltshire. Indeed, 
I believe it has been proved against him 
that he had never seen the meeting of the 
waters, and wrote’ about that famous 
scene from hearsay. Ireland has never 
had a poet as Irish as Burns and Scott 
were Scottish. Her whole-hearted, single- 
minded national bard has yet to be born. 

It was a relief, therefore, to Lord 
Mallow’s active mind to find himself in 
conversation with a young lady who really 
cared for his subject and understood him. 
He could have talked to Lady Mabel for 
ever. The limits of five o'clock tea were 
far too narrow. He was delighted when 
the duchess paused, as she was going 
away, and said : 

“T hope you will come and ‘see us at 
Ashbourne, Lord Mallow; the duke will 
be very pleased to know you.” 

Lord Mallow murmured something ex- 
pressive of a mild ecstasy, and the duchess 
swept onward, like a three-decker with all 
sail set, Lady Mabel gliding, like a neat 
little pinnace, in her wake. Lord Mallow 
was glad when the next day’s post brought 
him a card of invitation to the ducal dinner 
on December the 31st. He fancied that he 
was indebted to Lady Mabel for this civility. 

“You are going, of course,” he said to 
Violet, twisting the card between his 
fingers meditatively. 

“I believe I am asked.” 

“She is,” answered Mrs. Winstanley, 
from her seat behind the urn; “and I 





consider, under the circumstances, it is 
extremely kind of the duchess to invite 
her.” 

“Why?” asked Lord Mallow, intensely 
mystified. 

“Why, the truth is, my dear Lord 
Mallow, that Violet is in an anomalous 
position. She has been to Lady South- 
minster’s ball, and a great many parties 
about here. She is out and yet not out, 
if you understand.” 

Lord Mallow looked as if he was very 
far from understanding. 

“She has never been presented,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Winstanley. “It is too 
dreadful to think of. People would call 
me the most neglectful of mothers. But 
the season before last seemed too soon 
after dear Edward’s death, and last season, 
well ’—blushing and hesitating a little— 
“my mind was so much occupied, and 
Violet herself was so indifferent about it, 
that somehow or other the time slipped by 
and the thing was not done. I feel myself 
awfully to blame. But early next season 
—at the very first drawing-room, if possible 
—she must be presented, and then I shall 
feel a great deal more comfortable in my 
mind.” 

“T don’t think it matters one bit,” said 
Lord Mallow, with appalling recklessness. 

“Tt would matter immensely if we were 
travelling; Violet could not be presented 
at any foreign court, or invited to any 
court ball. She would be an outcast. [ 
shall have to be presented myself, on 
my marriage with Captain Winstanley. 
We shall go to London early in the spring. 
Conrad will take a small house in Mayfair.” 

“If I can get one,” said the captain 
doubtfully. “Small houses in Mayfair 
are as hard to get nowadays as black 
pearls, and as dear.” 

“T am charmed to think you will be in 
town,” exclaimed Lord Mallow; “and, 
perhaps, some night, when there is an 
Irish question on, you and Miss Tempest 
might be induced to come to the Ladies’ 
Gallery. Someladies ratherenjoya debate.” 

“T should like it amazingly,” cried 
Violet. “You are awfully rude to one 
another, are you not? And you imitate 
cocks and hens; and do all manner of 
dreadful things. It must be capital fan.” 

This was not at all the kind of appre- 
ciation Lord Mallow desired. 

“ Oh, yes; we are excruciatingly funny 
sometimes, I daresay, without knowing 
it,” he said, with a mortified air. 
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with Violet. He was almost as much at 
home with her as Rorie was, except that 
she never called him by his Christian 
name, nor flashed at him those lovely, 
mirth-provoking glances which he sur- 
prised sometimes on their way to Mr. 
Vawdrey. Those two had a hundred 
small jokes and secrets that dated back to 
Vixen’s childhood. How could a new- 
comer hope to be on such delightful terms 
with her? Lord Mallow felt this, and 
hated Roderick Vawdrey as intensely as 
it was possible for a nature radically good 
and generous to hate even a favoured rival. 
That Roderick was his rival, and was 
favoured, were two ideas of which Lord 
Mallow could not dispossess himself, not- 
withstanding the established fact of Mr. 
Vawdrey’s engagement to his cousin. 

“A good many men begin life by being 
engaged to their cousins,” reflected Lord 
Mallow. “A man’s relations take it into 
their heads to keep an estate in the family, 
and he is forthwith set at his cousin like 
an unwilling terrier ata rat. I don’t at 
all feel as if this young man were per- 
manently disposed of, in spite of all their 
talk; and I’m very sure Miss Tempest 
likes him better than I should approve of 
were I the cousin.” 

While he loitered over his second cup of 
coffee, with the ducal card of invitation in 
his hand, it seemed to him a good oppor- 
tunity for talking about Lady Mabel. 

“A very elegant girl, Lady Mabel,” he 
said; “and remarkably clever. I never 
talked to a young woman, or an old one 
either, who knew so much about Ireland. 
oe engaged to that gawky cousin, isn’t 
she P” 

Vixen shot an indignant look at him, 
and pouted her rosy under lip. 

“You mean young Vawdrey. Yes’; it 
is quite an old engagement.. They were 
affianced to each other in their cradles, I 
believe,” answered Captain Winstanley. 

“Just what I should have imagined,” 
said Lord Mallow. 

‘cc Why ? ” 

** Because they seem to care so little for 
each other now.” 

“Oh, but, dear Lord Mallow, remember; 
Lady Mabel Ashbourne is too well-bred to 
go about the world advertising her affec- 
tion for her future husband,” remonstrated 
Mrs. Winstanley. ‘“ You would not havea 
lady behave like a housemaid with her 
‘youngman.’ I believe in that class of life 
they always sit with their arms round 


“T would have a lady show that she has 
a heart, and is not ashamed to acknow- 
ledge its master,” said Lord Mallow, with 
his eyes on Vixen, who sat stolidly silent, 
pale with anger. ‘‘ However, we will put 
down Lady Mabel’s seeming coldness to 
good-breeding. But as to Mr. Vawdrey, 
all I can say about him is, that he may be 
in love with his cousin’s estate, but he is 
certainly not in love with his cousin.” 

This was more than Vixen could brook. 

“Mr. Vawdrey is a gentleman, with a 
fine estate of his own,” she cried. ‘‘ How 
dare you impute such meanness to him!” 

“It may be mean, but it is the com- 
monest thing in life.” 

“Yes, among adventurers who have no 
other road to fortune than by marrying for 
money; but do you suppose it can matter 
to Roderick whether he has a thousand 
acres less or more, or two houses instead 
of one. He is going to marry Lady Mabel 
because it was the dearest wish of his 
mother’s heart, and because she is perfect, 
and proper, and accomplished, and wonder- 
fully clever—you said as much yourself— 
and exactly the kind of wife that a young 
man would be proud of. There are reasons 
enough, I should hope,” concluded Vixen 
indignantly. 

She had spoken breathlessly, in gasps 
of a few words at a time, and her eyes 
flashed their angriest light upon the 
astounded Irishman. 

“Not half a reason if he does not love 
her,” he answered boldly. ‘But I believe 
young Englishmen of the present day 
marry for reason and not for love. Cupid 
has been cashiered in favour of Minerva. 
Foolish marriages are out of fashion. 
Nobody ever thinks of love in a cottage. 
First, there are no more cottages; and 
secondly, there is no more love.” 

Christmas was close at hand: a trying 
time for Vixen, who remembered the jolly 
old Christmas of days gone by, when the 
poor from all the surrounding villages 
came to receive the squire’s lavish bounty, 
and not even the tramp or the cadger was 
sent empty-handed away. Under the new 
master all was done by line and rule. The 
distribution of coals and blankets took 
place down in Beechdale under Mr. and 
Mrs. Scobel’s management. Vixen went 
about from cottage to cottage in the wintry 
dusk, giving her small offerings out of her 
scanty allowance of pocket-money, which 
Captain Winstanley had put at the lowest 
figure he decently could. 

“What can Violet} want with pocket- 
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money ?” he asked, when he discussed the 
subject with his wife. ‘ Your dressmaker 
supplies all her gowns and bonnets and 
hats. You give her gloves—everything. 
Nobody calls upon her for anything.” 

“Her papa always gave her a good deal 
of money,” pleaded Mrs. Winstanley. “I 
think she gave it almost all away to the 

- 9 

“Naturally. She went about pauperising 
honest people because she had more money 
than she knew what to do with. Let her 
have ten pounds a quarter to buy gloves 
and eau-de-cologne, writing-paper and 
postage-stamps, and trifles of that kind. 
She can’t do much harm with that, and it 
is quite as much as you can afford, since 
we have both made up our minds to live 
within our incomes.” 

Mrs. Winstanley sighed and assented, 
as she was wont to do. It seemed hard 
that there should be this need of economy, 
but it was in a manner Violet’s fault 
that they were all thus restricted, since 
she was to take so much, and to reduce 
her mother almost to penury by-and-by. 

“T don’t know what would become of 
me without Conrad’s care,” thought the 
dutiful wife. 

Going among her poor this Christmas 
with almost empty hands, Violet Tempest 
discovered what it was to be really loved. 
Honest eyes brightened none the less at 
her coming, the little children flocked as 
fondly to her knee. The changes at the 
Abbey House were very well understood. 
They were all put down to Captain Win- 
stanley’s account, and many a simple heart 
burned with indignation at the idea that 
the squire’s golden-haired daughter was 
being “ put upon.” 

One bright afternoon in the Christmas 
holidays Vixen consented, half reluctantly 
at the last, to let Lord Mallow accompany 
her in her visits among the familiar faces, 
and that was a rare day for the squire’s 
old pensioners. The Irishman’s pockets 
were full of half-crowns and florins, and 
sixpences for the rosy-faced, bare-footed, 
dirty, happy children. 

“It puts me in mind of the old country,” 
he said, when he had made acquaintance 
with the interior of half-a-dozen cottages. 
“ The people seem just as kind and friendly, 
and improvident, and idle, and happy-go- 
lucky as my friends at home. That old 
Sassenach forester, now, that we saw 
sitting in the winter sun, drinking his 
noon-day pint, on a bench outside a rustic 
beer-shop, looking the very image of lazy 


enjoyment. What Irishman could take 
life more lightly or seem better pleased 
with himself? a freeborn child of the sun 
and wind, ready to earn his living anyhow 
except by the work of his hands. Yes, 
Miss Tempest, I feel a national affinity to 
your children of the Forest. wish I 
were Mr. Vawdrey, and bound ‘to spend 
my life here.” : 

“Why, what would life be to you if you 
had not ould Ireland to fight for P ” cried 
Vixen, smiling at him. 

“Life would be simply perfect for me 
if I had——” 

“What?” asked Vixen, as he came to 
a sudden stop. 

“The dearest wish of my heart. But 
I dare not tell you what that is yet 
awhile.” 

Vixen felt very sorry she had asked the 
question. She looked wildly round for 
another cottage. They had just done the 
last hebitation in a straggling village in 
the heart of the woods. There was 
nothing human in sight by which the 
conversation might be diverted from the 
uncomfortable turn it had just taken. 
Yes; yonder under the beechen boughs 
Vixen descried a small child with red legs, 
like a Jersey partridge, dragging a smaller 
child by the arm, ancle deep in the sodden 
leaves. To see them, and to dart across 
the wet grass towards them, were almost 
simultaneous. 

“Tommy,” cried Vixen, seizing the red- 
legged child, “ why do you never come to 
the Abbey House ?” 

“Because Mrs. Trimmer says there's 
nothing for me,” lisped the infant. “ The 
new master sells the milk up in Lunnun.” 

** Laudable economy,” exclaimed Vixen 
to Lord Mallow, who had followed her 
into the damp woodland and heard the 
boy’s answer. “The poor old Abbey 
House can hardly know itself under such 
admirable management.” 

“There is as big a house where you 
might do what you liked; yes, and give 
away the cows as well as the milk, if you 
pleased, and none should say you nay,” 
said Lord Mallow in a low voice, full of 
unaffected tenderness. 

“Oh, please don’t!” cried Vixen; “don’t 
speak too kindly. I feel sometimes as if 
one little kind word too much would 
make me cry like a child. It’s the last 
straw, you know, that crushes the camel ; 
and I hate myself for being so weak and 
foolish.” 

After this Vixen walked home as if she 
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had been winning a match, and Lord 
Mallow, for his life, dared not say another 
tender word. 

This was their last téte-i-téte for some 
time. Christmas came with its festivities, 
all of a placid and eminently well-bred 
character, and then came the last day of 
the year and the dinner at Ashbourne. 





THE TASK. 


Lire’s school has many tasks we all must learn, 
Lessons of faith and patience, hope and love ; 
Knowledge of bitter taste, and wisdom stern 

Of fires, the temper of our steel to prove ; 

Much of forbearance gathering years must teach, 
And charity, with her angelic face, 

Gentling the judgment, softening the speech, 
Gives time its surest aid, and grief its grace. 


Hardest of all the masters we must hear. 

Experience, with cold eyes and measured voice, 

Bids us, who hold young lives supremely dear, 

Beware, ere moulding them to suit our choice ; 

Warning: ‘‘ Thesky smiles blue, smooth shows the 
path, 

Promise no sunshine, guide no wavering foot ; 

The loveliest valley hides the seeds of death, 

‘he poison lurks deep in the fairest fruit.” 


Leave the young hearts to Nature and to God. 
Leave the young tendrils where they will to twine ; 
Where violets blossom, and white snowdrops nod, 
Fall April dews, where April’s sunlights shine ; 
Gather the ripened corn, if yet some ears 

Are left for faltering hand and patient care ; 

But for the darlings of decaying years, 

Leave them alone, in all save love and prayer. 





WILD IRISH WEDDINGS. 

SEVENTY-FIVE years had passed since the 
close of the siege which made the little 
city of Derry for ever memorable in 
history. As compared with past times 
Ireland might be called tranquil; the 
passions that took fire a quarter of a 
century later, in the Rebellion of 1798, 
had not been aroused; and with the 
cessation of civil warfare came an advance 
in social improvements. 

Sorely were all such needed, and even 
more was a correct tone of opinion re- 
quired ; for in the want of this was most 
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most of those around, the exploit was not 
so dangerous as an undertaking of the 
kind looks now. 

In fact, in some parts of Ireland there 
existed clubs for the purpose, the members 
of which gambled for the girls they con- 
sidered desirable, and the winner was aided 
by all the other members in carrying off 
the prize. 
| This association maintained a system of 
| espionage so complete, that they knew the 
| exact amount of every girl's fortune, the 

way in which it was placed, and all the 
| circumstances that surrounded her, so as 
| to be able to lay their plans with an acute 
| Vigilance seldom defeated. 
| The English government had tried at 
| different times to put an end to this state 
of things. Several Acts of Parliament 
| were passed to meet the evil: one in the 
| beginning of the seventeenth century, for 
“ punishing any who carried away maidens 
who were inheritors ;”” seventy years later 
| another, more severe, rendering those who 
| forcibly carried off heiresses who were 
/under age liable to the penalty of death. 
This Act was not modified until so late a 
|period as 1842; but about eighty years 
| before that time it bore down heavily on 
| one of the most remarkable cases of thekind 
| that had occurred ; remarkable, not only 
for the social position of the parties con- 
cerned, but also for its happening in the 
most civilised part of the country, near 
the city of Derry, and among a population 
so largely leavened with Scotch and English 
settlers, that the lawlessness and passion 
so generally attributed to Celtic blood 
would scarcely have been supposed to 
appear. Indeed, all the parties concerned 
in this melancholy business seem to have 
been of Scotch descent. The lady’s family 
undoubtedly were, being said to claim an 
ancestry no less noble than that of the 
great reformer, Knox. 

‘They bore his name, and had probably 











been among the earliest settlers in Ulster, 











clearly seen the debased and lawless con- | for the ancient woods that surround the 
dition in which the country had lain. | still existing family seat had been planted 
In few things was this more evident and kept with taste and care. Their dark 
than in the wild and lawless manner in shadow overhangs the Foyle, and har- 
which abduction. and forced marriages | monises well in its weight and gloom with 
were regarded and carried out. | the tragic history that few travellers have 
In the south and west of Ireland, no girl | failed to hear when passing along the road 
known to be well portioned was safe. | from Derry to Strabane. 
When once a girl was known to be pos-| During the seventy-five years that had 
sessed of money in her own right, there | passed since the conclusion of the siege of 
was sure to be some wild daring fellow | Derry, the trade and commerce of the 
ready to seize her and it together; and as! place had vastly increased, and its capa- 


he might depend upon assistance from | bilities for becoming the flourishing busi- 
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ness town it now is were attracting capital 
and developing industry. 

Among the wealthier merchants of the 
town was a Mr. McNaghten. He had a 
son named John, who seemed to possess a 
larger share of all the things that men 
call good than falls to the lot of many in 
life. In person a very model of mascu- 
line beauty, a tall and well-proportioned 
figure, and perfectly handsome face; a 
voice of singular sweetness; affable and 
insinuating manners ; and all these gifts | 
heightened and added to by an education | 
on which his father had spared neither 
cost nor pains. He took a degree in 
the university of Dublin, and if he had 
been compelled to work for a living might 
perhaps have left a different history behind 
him; but not only did his father’s wealth 
hinder any such necessity, but just at this 
time he came into possession of a consider- 
able property, the bequest of a near relative, 
and he immediately commenced a course 
of wild and dissipated living, in which his 
disposition soon became sorely altered and 
lowered, and fierce passions, that had 
scarcely shown before, mastered him with 
uncontrolled fury. 

Such was his extravagance, that early 
in life, soon after his marriage, which took 
place while he was very young, his re- 
sources were so exhausted that he was 
unable to ward off arrest; and his wife 
lost her life from the effect of the shock 
she sustained when the sheriff seized her 
husband. 

Some time after, being again at liberty, 
and still a young and handsome man, with 
polished manners and considerable clever- 
ness, McNaghten managed, through friends 
connected with the Irish Government, to 
obtain a valuable appointment in Derry. 
Circumstances connected with his duty 
led to an intimate acquaintance with 
Mr. Knox, whose residence was about two 
miles from Derry. He was a gentleman 
rather advanced in life, and of the highest 
respectability. Mrs. Knox was living, and 
they had a daughter, then about fifteen 
years of age, a singularly lovely girl, 
gentle and amiable as it was possible for 
apy creature to be. This young lady was 
entitled to a very large fortune, indepen- 
dent of her father, and additional to what 








she might receive from him. 

McNaghten took every possible oppor- | 
tunity to ingratiate himself with Miss | 
Knox, who is described as having been of | 
a guileless and most affectionate nature. | 
Before her father or mother knew any- 


thing of the matter, she had been induced 
by McNaghten to promise that, in two 
years from that time, she would marry 
him. 

When this was made known to her 
parents their distress was extreme, and 
Mr. Knox indignantly expelled McNaghten 
from his house, and bade him come there 
no more, and had he held firmly to this 
prohibition all that followed might have 
been prevented In a weak moment, how- 
ever, he some time after yielded to re- 
presentations made to him on behalf of 
McNaghten, and ,in an evil hour again 
admitted the snake to his hearth. 

In all the natural freedom that belongs 
to country life, Miss Knox was accustomed 
to walk about the shrubberies and wood- 
land paths around her father’s house. A 
little foot-boy or page often attended her, 
to carry a basket containing some delicacy 
for any of the sick poor near, or to bring 
home the wild flowers and mosses which 
gave her such delight, and in which the 
woods around were particularly rich. 

One day McNaghten surprised her by 
suddenly appearing where, under a clamp 
of beeches down near the river-side, she 
was gathering flowers. He induced her 
to let him sit down beside her, talked of 
undying love, and how her father’s oppo- 
sition might yet be overcome; then spoke 
of marriage and its ceremonial, and, pro- 
ducing a small prayer-book, asked her to 
look over the service along with him; 
there could be no harm in that, and per- 
haps she had never read it; and then 
forthwith he read the service to her, pre- 
vailing upon her to answer the responses. 

Whether or no Miss Knox thought this 
reading of any importance cannot be said ; 
but to the end of each response she added 
the clause, “if my father should consent.” 
But on this ceremony, if such it could be 
called, McNaghten at once acted, and 
claimed the young lady as his wife, to the 
indignant surprise of her father, who now 
again forbade him the house, and at once 
instituted proceedings in an ecclesiastical 
court, which declared the marriage null 
and void, whilst McNaghten was all the 
time publishing it in every newspaper in 


| Ireland. 


Soon after this McNaghten had to make 
a hasty flight to England, as proceedings 
were ordered against him by the eccle- 
siastical court, the officers of which he 
had threatened to shoot for setting aside 
his so-called marriage. 

But the disturbance he had created in 
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the formerly quiet and happy household 
of the Knoxes was not over, and infor- 
mation soon reached Mr. Knox that 
McNaghten had returned, and was con- 
cealed in Derry. He, however, took no 
notice of the matter, either thinking little 
of the quarter from which the information 
had come, or else despising McNaghten 
himself, and considering him powerless 
for further annoyance. 

Some humble friends of the family, how- 
ever, took all this more seriously to heart. 
Not far from Prehen, Mr. Knox’s resi- 
dence, lived the woman who had been his 
daughter’s nurse, and she, and her husband, 
who was a blacksmith, were affectionately 
attached to the young lady. 

These people had reason to think that a 
man who had been seen lurking about the 
woods was McNaghten in disguise; and as 
even in this, the most civilised county in 
Ireland, abduction was a common form of 
courtship, they considered his being there 
boded danger to their young lady, and so 
represented things to her parents, that the 
trusty blacksmith was substituted for the 
little page who had stood by while the 
mock marriage in the wood had taken 
place, and he followed Miss Knox whenever 
she left the house. 

In the fall of the year the family were to 
go to Dublin, and remain there for a time, 
in the hope that society and change would 
be beneficial after going through so much 
annoyance. 

McNaghten had full information of 
all their movements and intentions, and 
seems at once to have laid his plans. It 
was November. The party were to travel 
in their own great old family coach, getting 
relays of horses along the road, and 
spending several days in accomplishing 
what eight hours do now. Mr. Knox, his 
wife, daughter, and a maid were inside. 
Beside the coachman sat the smith, a foot- 
man at the back; all three well armed. 

In a hut standing a short distance back 
from the road, about a mile from their own 
’ avenue gate, lay McNaghten and a party 
of desperadoes with him. They had horses 
with them, and a large supply of firearms. 

A man disguised as a yarn-buyer was 
on the road, apparently seeking infor- 
mation at a cottage on the wayside as to 
where yarn could he had. This man, when 
he saw the carriage coming, ran through 
the fields to the hut where McNaghten 
and the others were concealed, and they 
reached the road-side in time to intercept 
the carriage as it came up. 








McNaghten and another man both fired 
at the unfortunate smith, who, though 
dreadfully wounded, was not killed. 
McNaghten then rode up close to the 
window of the carriage, into which he 
could not see, the blinds being drawn, 
and discharged into it the heavily loaded 
blunderbuss he held. 

One awful scream was heard, and open- 
ing the window, Mr. Knox fired his pistol 
at the assailant, and struck McNaghten, 
who was also fired at by the footman, 
and struck by him also. Another minute, 
and the men with him had carried 
him off, holding him on the horse. 
There were none to follow them, for 
inside the carriage, literally in a pool 
of blood, lay Miss Knox’s lifeless form. 
Five balls from the blunderbuss were 
lodged in it; and that this was so, and 
none of the other three occupants of the 
carriage were struck, seemed to be ac- 
counted for by the fact, that when first 
they found the carriage stopped and so 
apprehended danger, she had thrown 
herself upon her father to protect him, 
thinking, as was probably the case, that he 
would be the object of the attack, and so, 
with her arms round his neck, had received 
the whole charge in her own body. 

A large reward was offered for 
McNaghten’s apprehension, for some time 
in vain. At last some of the military who 
were employed found him in a farmer’s 
hay-loft, and though miserably wounded, 
he fought like a tiger before they could 
take him. Soon after, most of his accom- 
plices were taken up, and one of them 
turned king’s evidence. They were all 
taken to Lifford gaol, and the govern- 
ment issued a special commission for their 
trial. 

McNaghten was; brought’ into court 
wrapped in blankets, and laid down on a 
table in the dock; he could neither stand 
nor walk, and yet in this miserable state 
of weakness, and suffering extreme pain, he 
defended himself with an energy and clever- 
ness that astonished all present, and strove 
hard to save from the fate that awaited 
himself a faithful servant, who had followed 
him through everything. In the attempt 
to do this he feigned not to know the man, 
and seemed to regard him as a stranger 
whom he had not seen before. 

The poor fellow, not understanding the 
drift of this, burst into tears exclaiming : 
“Och, masthur dear, and is it going ’till 
disown me ye are afthur all ?” 

The execution took place on the spot 
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where the murder had been committed,|in temper and disposition there was a 
McNaghten being nearly as helpless as | resemblance between them. 
when on his trial. . The name of the elder girl, Katherine, 
Among those who suffered with him, | had been drawn by a Mr. t Byrne of 
as sharers in the outrage, was the poor | Carlow. 
servant spoken of, who, without lament-| The Kennedy family seem to have 
ing his own condition, poured out the|shared in all the convivialities of the 
most piteous sorrow for his master, | country, and so were met by these men at 
crying and wringing his hands in un-/| races, public balls, and such places, where 
restrained grief. they had been observed to pay court to 
McNaghten appeared on this occasion | them, and offer them attentions. 
clad in deep mourning, wearing jet orna-| They were both handsome girls, Anne 
ments and large buckles of the same in| unusually so; even at that early age 
his shoes. He always avowed the most/|showing both in face and figure much 
passionate regard for the young lady whom | of that remarkable beauty and almost 
in the attempt to carry away he had so| grandeur of appearance which afterwards 


cruelly murdered. greatly distinguished her. 
A very remarkable case of abduction| Graigunanama was the name of the 
occurred in 1779. little town where the players had estab- 


In the spring of that year a company of | lished themselves, and the representation 
strolling players reached a small town in|on the night referred to was about half 
the county of Kilkenny, and fitted up there | way through, when some people outside 
& rough theatre at the end of a house with | observed the approach of horsemen, coming 
which it communicated. In those times, | in parties of two and three from different 
when people living in the country visited | directions, and soon their errand began 
large towns less frequently than they do|to be whispered about. There were 
now, and so had buta small share of sight-| no police in Ireland at that time, and 
seeing, anything of this kind brought | unless when within reach of a military 
together people of nearly all classes for | station, people had to keep the peace for 
many miles round. themselves. 

Among the audience one night in April| Some one conveyed to Mrs. Kennedy 
were two young girls named Kennedy, | the intelligence that a party was being 
with their mother and aunt. Their father | formed to carry off her daughters as they 
was dead. He had been a wealthy gentle- | left the play that night. 
man-farmer, and the part of his property| In great alarm they withdrew from the 
which he had left to his daughters entitled | theatre to a secluded room in the house 
each of them to two thousand pounds. | at one end of which it had been established. 
Not a very large fortune certainly, but | There was a large four-post bedstead in 
money was worth more then than now; and | this room, with heavy curtains round it, 
report, with its usual power, had magnified | among the folds of which the two girls 
the possessions of this family until they | concealed themselyes, while some male 
were looked upon as something immense, friends who had accompanied the party 
and the daughters as heiresses to enormous | secured the door with such means as were 
wealth. at hand, and piled up against it the heavy 

Often had all this been discussed in the | furniture of the room. 
abduction clubs, and when the girls had; There they remained without light, 
reached the ages of fourteen and fifteen | hoping anxiously as time passed on that 
years they were balloted for as usual, and | their retreat from the theatre, which was 
fell to the lot of two young men of the| very quieily effected, had not been ob- 
ordinary description of the “squireen” | served. Thus an hour passed on without 
class. They were both well connected, | anything to create alarm, and then a con- 
and were also popular young men, being | fused noise was heard, and a number of 
dashing careless fellows, spending their | men came rashing down the long passage 
time in sport and dissipation. | that led to their retreat, and throwing 

One of them, Mr. Strang, belonged to | themselves forcibly against the door, soon 
Kilkenny. However affable he might | burst it open. 
have appeared when excited byamusement,| They were Strang and Byrne with 
he was, in private, cross, passionate, and | some of their associates, all fully armed. 
exacting. The younger girl, Anne, had | At first they made a feint of having 
fallen to his share, and it was curious that | come to demand from Mrs. Kennedy her 
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daughters in marriage; but while the 
parley was going on, some of them sprang 
to the bed, and drew from the hangings 
the weeping terrified girls. 

They were quickly borne off by their 
captors, whose assistants in the matter so 
far outnumbered the Kennedys’ friends, 
that any resistance they could offer was 
less than useless. 

And now commenced a history which 
it is hard to believe happened in our own 
country about a century ago, but the 
legal reports of the period fully confirm 
the accounts of it which have come down 
in other ways. 

For above five weeks these unhappy 
girls were taken about the country, 
chiefly through the counties of Carlow, 
Kildare, Kilkenny, and Waterford, without 
a change of clothes, riding generally by 
night, with such little rest as was obtained 
by day at miserable, often empty and de- 
serted houses, and surrounded always by a 
greater or lesser number of the lawless 
cavalcade that had assisted their captors. 

The first night they were taken to a 
place called Kilmacshane, where they were 
solicited to marry the men, and threatened 
that, if they did not, they would be put 
on board a vessel and taken to a foreign 
country, and their mother and friends 


would never know what had become of: 


them. A man was introduced here who was 
called a priest, and the terror of the girls 
became extreme. 

To quiet their hysterical grief, some 
women were now introduced, who were 
either sisters or cousins of Byrne and 
Strang. The poor young girls became 
quieter on seeing them, and clung to them 
for protection, and some food and drink 
was placed before them. 

They soon found that the women too 
were in the league against them, and 
when they refused to take part in, or 
listen to, the service which the so-called 
priest was attempting to read, the women, 
finding other threats in vain, declared they 
would go away, and leave them to what- 
ever treatment the men might offer to them. 
And then they told them that the read- 
ing of this service would free the men 
from any criminality in the matter, while 
it would not involve them in anything 
further ; and if they would only yield so 
far as this, and then take some rest, next 
day they should be restored to their mother. 

While they still hesitated, Strang and 
Byrne took a frightful oath before the 
priest, that if the girls did not let him go 





through the service or ceremony he was 
waiting to perform, they would ride with 
them thrqugh the country day and night 
until they were nearly dead, and then put 
them down into coal-mines whence they 
would never escape To this they joined 
an assurance that, if the girls yielded, they 
should be restored at once to their home. 

It was the afternoon now of the day 
succeeding their capture. Worn out and 
subdued, the girls became quiet, and the 
priest began to read, and at some parts of 
what he read, an assent was drawn or forced 
from them. Directly he ceased, they de- 
manded to be taken home, but, one pretext 
and another, they were put off until dark. 

Next morning the party were all 
mounted as before, as the Miss Kennedys 
thought, to take them to their own home, 
which was at Rathmeadan, County Water- 
ford; but instead of this, they set off in 
another direction, and, day and night, 
they were kept riding about, where, the 
girls knew not; and, after some days, 
another priest appeared on the scene, 
undertaking to “exorcise from them 
the spirit of rebellion and disobedience to 
their husbands.” But they resisted his 
spiritual influence as determinedly as they 
did the more violent villainy of the men 
around them. And there seemed to have 
been considerable violence used towards 
them at this time, for the threat of the 
coal-mines was renewed, and Strang, in 
one of his passions, personally ill-used 
Anne, and threw a heavy pewter utensil 
in her face, inflicting a terrible blow. 

Five weeks passed in this manner, 
and they had reached the neighbour- 
hood of Dublin, where they seemed to 
intend carrying out their threat of taking 
the girls out of the country, for at Rush, 
a small fishing station not many miles 
from Dublin, a vessel was waiting for 
them, and on board this the whole party 
went, Their design in doing this was 
never fully known. 

The first place they went to was the 
town of Wicklow, where some unfavour- 
able attention was drawn to men who 
came in from the vessel, and a gentleman 
there named Power, a man of position 
and a magistrate, suspecting something, 
quickly collected an armed party and went 
on board with a search-warrant. 

Byrne and Strang were on shore with 
some of the party, and the rest offered an 
ineffectual resistance; and thus the poor 
distressed girls were rescued, and restored 
to their friends and home. 
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The chief actors in this iniquity escaped 
for a time, but before the end of July 
were apprehended. 

Not for a moment could they establish 
any claim upon the girls as their wives. 
They made their depositions in the clearest 
manner. No doubt could exist of the 
brutality they had been subject to, and at 
the spring assizes of 1780 the trial came 
on at Kilkenny. 

Letters were put in evidence for their 
defence, purporting to be written by the 
young ladies before the elopement, ex- 
pressing their sorrow at being unable to 
gain their mother’s consent to their mar- 
riages, and begging their lovers to watch 
for a chance of carrying them off, but 
these letters were proved to be forgeries ; 
whilst others were also shown, which the 
girls. admitted they had written while 
under the terror of being buried in the 





coal-mines. They were addressed to the | 
men as their husbands, were full of affec- | 
tionate expressions, and were signed re- 
spectively, one, “ Your loving and affec- | 
tionate wife, Anne Strang;” and the 
other, “‘ Katherine Byrne.” 

This girl, Katherine, was said really to | 
have been attached to Byrne, who had | 
done what he could to soften the rigour 
of those miserable weeks. Had he possessed 
good principles, he was a man most women | 
could have loved, and had she stood alone 
in the matter, it is probable there would 
have been no prosecution ; but her sister | 
Anne had a hatred to Strang that nothing | 
could lessen. Ask her not to prosecute ? | 
she would not hear of it; and so, mere 
child as she was, she bore down the oppo- 
sition of her elder and feebler sister, and 
helped her to be firm in refusing every 
appeal made to them to condone the matter. 

In this determination they were strongly 
upheld by a near relative, a gentleman 
famousin theannals of duelling; he was pro- 
bably their nearest male friend, and by him 
all the preliminaries were urged forward. 

Byrne and Strang were both found 
guilty, and sentenced to death; but that 
this would be carried out few really be- 
lieved until it was done. Their rank in 
the country, the number and good standing 
of their connections, the fact that they had 
attempted to marry the girls, and that 
abduction was never looked upon as a 
crime in Ireland ; all these things, people 
said, rendered it impossible that such a 
sentence could be carried out; it had been 
recorded merely to show what the legal 
penalty was. 











The men had friends in high places, and 
the Government was beset with applications 
on their behalf; but no support could be 
obtained from the Attorney-General, who 
had conducted the prosecution. Had these 
men belonged to the lower class, there 
would have been few to ask that they 
should be reprieved; and why, because 
they were, or ought to have been gentle- 
men, should they be excused? If this 
abduction were lightly treated, no girl 
would be safe, no family free from intru- 
sion and insult; liberty and personal 
safety must be ensured to all, and, most of 
all, to the young and weak. He called on 
the Government not to interfere with the 
sentence. 

Nor did they, to the intense surprise and 
anger of the populace, among whom the ex- 
citement was so great that a large military 
force had to be sent into Kilkenny when the 
time came for putting the law in force. 

The sympathy of the people for the 
criminals was extreme. In Kilkenny 
every shop was shut all that day, and in 
several neighbouring towns the same was 
done; whilst the unhappy girls, who had 
been the victims of these men’s crimes, 
could not appear for years after, if indeed 
they ever could, without being mobbed 
and hooted. 

They received government pensions for 
their courage and firmness in prosecuting, 
and they both grew up into women as 
remarkable for their stately beauty as 
they had been for their early unfortunate 
adventures. 

Some years afterwards they were both 
respectably married, but neither of them 
very happily. Katherine’s husband falling 
into ill-health, and being from this tor- 
mented by nervous fancies, thought him- 
self haunted by Byrne’s ghost, who, day 
and night, seemed to stand by him; 
whilst Anne’s marriage, from other cir- 
cumstances, was still more miserable. 

That the social organisation of the 
country would render such doings perfectly 
impossible now is satisfactory to reflect 
upon; still more is it to know that public 
opinion is so far changed for the better 
that they would no longer be commended, 





MUSICAL BATTLES. 

Many of our readers will doubtless re- 
collect that famous “‘ Battle of the Pianos,” 
which was so spiritedly depicted by the 
late John Leech in the pages of Punch, 
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The drawing shows what an architect 
would call a sectional elevation of the 
adjacent drawing-rooms of two London 
houses. Back to back, and divided only 
by the flimsiest of party-walls, stand two 
pianos, and at each piano are seated two 
young ladies. We are left to conclude 
from the mise-en-scéne that a loud and 
furious battle of harmony or discord, 
as the case may be, is in progress between 
the allied armies of fair combatants, and 
the whole forms a good-humoured satire 
on the musical proclivities of metropolitan 
young ladies, as well as on the unsnbstan- 
tial nature of the barriers that separate 
the houses of London. The pianoforte 
battles, however, which at present engage 
our attention are those which pretended to 
be a musical record of the great battles of 
the past. They formed the delight of our 
grandmothers, whose imaginations may be 
supposed to have been livelier than those 
of their descendants at the present de- 
generate day; for it must be confessed, 
with a sigh from the defender of the good 
old times, that battle-pieces for the piano- 
forte are no longer in favour even with 
the most enthusiastic miss of jingo-like 
proclivities. 

How many thousands of the readers of 
the novel without a hero have sympathised 
with poor George Osborne in that scene 
which preceded the explosion of his father’s 
wrath. George is lolling on the sofa when 
—‘The sisters began to play the Battle 
of Prague. ‘Stop that d—— thing,’ 
George howled out in a fury from the 
sofa; ‘it makes me mad. You play us 
something, Miss Swartz, do. Sing some- 
thing, anything but the Battle of Prague.’”’ 
Thus was the prototype of pianoforte 
battle-pieces anathematised by one who was 
himself to fall in the Battle of Waterloo. 
Trafalgar, and Waterloo, and Austerlitz 
were afterwards celebrated and described 
in music; but at that time there was 
nothing to dispute the favour in which 
was held the great original Battle of 
Prague. 

The piece opens with a slow march ; 
during which, presumably, the troops take 
up their position.. This done, the word of 
command is given with much decision, but 
with a vacuity of intention quite hopeless, 
were it not for the printed commentary 
that illustrates the music. On the other 
hand, the first signal cannon is quite un- 
mistakable in meaning, consisting of a 
heavy bang of octave notes in the bass. 
Bugles and trumpets have now a short 





innings, and the movement ends with more 
fortissimo passages, studiously, but a little 
unnecessarily, labelled, “cannon, cannon, 
cannon.” 

We wonder whether the Miss Osbornes 
were in the habit, when they performed 
this piece, of reading audibly the descrip- 
tive commentary. Unless they did so, 
many of the most ambitious efforts of the 
composer must have escaped the listener. 
The attack begins with an allegro. They 
made war, like the French in 1870, with 
light hearts. The Prussians occupy the 
treble, whilst the Imperialists ad vanceon the 
lines of the bass. A fervid imagination 
might construe certain runs up and down 
the scale into military manoeuvres en échelon 
or otherwise; or they may be held to 
denote the varying fortunes of the fight. 
Trumpets and kettledrums enliven the 
combat, and we can imagine the grating 
voice of the elder Miss Osborne hissing 
out the ominous words, “ Flying bullets,” 
as she strikes out the notes supposed to 
indicate their flight. The sound of horses 
galloping is easily imitated in music, and 
has even in verse presented not insuperable 
difficulties, as one example, at least, in 
the Aineid sufficiently shows. Less easy 
is the composer’s task when he essays 
the musical equivalent of the attack 
with swords; for all that there is in 
this passage would be equally as appro- 
priate to any other kind of attack. 
In the heavy cannonade which follows, 
and in the movement meant for cannons 
and drums in general, there does not 
appear to be much difference between the 
roar of artillery and the roll of drums. 
It would be well were cannons always as 
innocuous as they are here represented. 
Some distinction must exist, however, 
which it is the office of imagination to 
discern ; an office which is by no means 
a sinecure throughout this piece; for on 
turning the leaf a grave subject passes 
through three bars, and is supposed to 
give the listener an idea of the cries of the 
wounded. 

These unfortunates are soon forgotten 
and left to their fate. The trumpet of 
victory sounds; God save the Queen 
strikes up, apparently 4 propos de bottes; 
and is succeeded by a lively Turkish 
quickstep, after which comes the finale. 
This is the finest portion of the piece 
musically considered, though our chief 
admiration is due to the indomitable 
descriptive genius of the composer. It 


has ever been to our minds an unfathomable 
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mystery that the popular air, Go to bed, 
Tom, should close so grandiloquent a 
pianoforte composition as “that d 
thing!” the Battle of Prague. But so it 
is, and we have merely to state the fact 
without attempting an explanation of it. 
The imitations of a recognised success 
in art seldom obtain, and are still more 
seldom worthy of, a like amount of 
popular favour. It is therefore not at all 
surprising that the Battle of Waterloo 
should exaggerate the ridiculous preten- 
tiousness of its prototype, whilst its musical 
qualities are of even less value. The same 
naive expedient is put in force to give a 
quasi-warlike character to the piece by 
means of a printed commentary on the 
music; and the relation between the facts 
stated in the text, and the interpretation 
of them in the music, is just as vague and 
ill-defined. The arrival of the gallant 
Highlanders is denoted by an unmistakable 
Scotch march, but this is almost the sole 
instance of clear illustration of the subject. 
In an andante espressivo the allies declare 
their unity and friendship, great demands 
being evidently made on the expressional 
powers of the player. The abilities of the 
performer are still further tested in the 
succeeding half-a-dozen bars, during which, 
having ceased shaking hands and express- 
ing their unity, the English forces take 
up their position. Since the time of 
Mr. Puff, and the extraordinary nod of 
Lord Burleigh, never was there so much 
to be expressed by means so scanty 
and inadequate. In the course of an 
ordinary march “the Duke of Wellington 
occupies Hougoumont and the farm of La 
Haye Sainte, where he afterwards meets 
Prince Blucher.” It will be observed that 
a future event has to be suggested or 
hinted at in some mysterious manner in 
this passage, a task that will probably 
overpass the genius of most performers. 
The piece is strongly patriotic. Buona- 
parte collects his troops on the opposite 
heights in an allegretto, consistently with 
the liveliness of the French soldiers, whilst 
on the next page the joy and resolution of 
the British are insisted on at great length. 
The engagement commences with runs up 
and down the scale, and with the already 
familiar cannonades. Then the French 
charge the allies in a crescendo from the 
bass, and are easily repulsed in the treble. 
This is repeated three times; on the third 
occasion the charge taking place, with 
like ill-success, however, in both treble 
and bass. Then comes our innings, in 











which, of course, there is no hesitation of 
fortune. The British assail the enemy 
and drive them from the heights, and 
finally the English pursue the French 
right down into the depths of the bass— 
the Low Countries, presumably. 

After this, of course, come the shouts of 
victory, Rule Britannia, and very sancti- 
monious thank-offerings to Providence on 
the part of the victors; nor would the 
battle be complete without the cries of 
the wounded, which appear in this piece 
under the name “complaints of the dis- 
abled and* wounded.” Alas, for poor 
George Osborne! he is to be counted 
amongst these victims. He will no longer 
curse the musical phantasy of the Battle 
of Prague, but the stern reality of Water- 
loo. This notable piece, embellished with 
a lithographed portrait of Wellington, 
surrounded by a trophy of guns, bayonets, 
and laurels, was issued from the Temple 
of Apollo, London; it would seem that 
Mars had effected an entrance into the sun- 
god’s abode when this composition was 
undertaken there. 

Some variety is attained in the piano- 
forte battle-piece which illustrates the 
Battle of Trafalgar, on account of this 
being a naval engagement. The music is 
of good quality as a rule, and the text is 
principally characterised by a wealth of 
misspellings. The sailing of the fleet, a 
gale of wind, Nelson’s glorious signal, a 
general persuit (sic) by the English, are 
all successively described, and the music 
descends to such refined details of descrip- 
tion as to inform us of the precise instant 
when the fleets are within gunshot. Then 
come thoughts of home and silent prayers, 
the peculiarity of both being their melo- 
dramatic audibility. These continue until 
an allegro con fuoco plunges us rather 
unexpectedly into the midst of the 
engagement. 

Perhaps the funniest thing in the whole 
course of these very funny examples of 
musical combat occurs immediately after 
Lord Nelson has finished cheering his men 
—a thing, of course, that no rightminded 
British admiral would fail to do. The 
fact which the musician has to describe is 
the breaking. the enemy’s line, and the 
beauty of his method of surmounting the 
difficulty lies in the exquisite mal-appro- 
priateness of it. A rapid run up the scale, 
performed by sliding the finger rapidly 
over the notes, is supposed to indicate the 
piercing of the line of battle of France 
and Spain. This, indeed, is the very 
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burlesque of musical description, and it 
would be difficult in the whole range of 
art to find so absurd a specimen. 

We have by no means exhausted the 
list of martial music, but the three speci- 
mens we have examined are fairly charac- 
teristic. The attempt to import into an 
essentially vague and indefinite art the 
minuteness and wealth of description only 
possible in such branches of art as poetry 
and painting, can only be attended with 
more or less ridiculous failure. Such 
attempts were the delight of a former 
generation, but for us they ‘can afford 
little more than a passing amusement as 
we curiously turn over the leaves of some 
antiquated volume of music. 


ALL OR NOTHING. 


BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 
AUTHOR OF “A HOUSE OF “ya “* GRIFFITH'S DOUBLE,” 
c. &e, 





——_>—_—_ 
CHAPTER XXXIV. ALL, OR NOTHING. 


Wowtnpvep, she had fled. The instinct 
of the stricken, creature who would hide 
from the herd was strong in Janet, and 
fostered by all the associations of her past, 
fed by the qualities and the defects of her 
character. Many a woman, not nearly so 
good as she, not so lofty, not so single- 
minded, would have better borne such a 
blow; would have seen the fair structure 
of her faith, her hope, her trust, and her 
happiness levelled to the earth by one fell 
stroke, and have turned her, after the first 
shock of the devastation had passed away, 
to the building up out of the shattered 
fragments of some sort of shelter for her 
forlorn head. Many a woman not so good 
as she, not so lofty, not so single-minded, 
would have applied the test of duty to the 
position, and the standard of expediency 
likewise, and, with whatever suffering, 
made up her mind to her fate. With 
Janet, however, no such thing could be. 
It would be impossible for any words to 
convey what she suffered in the interval 
between the hushing for ever of the haunt- 
ing question that had pursued her since 
a very little while after her marriage, in 
the dreadful certainty of Dunstan’s words, 
and the merciful dropping of the veil of 
illness between her and external] things. 
The agony of a score of deaths was in that 
uprooting of all the foundations of her life; 
in the fear and loneliness of a lost heart, 
cast out from the fire and food of love to 
cold which was not to abate its rigour, and 








hunger that was not to cease to gnaw for 
evermore. 

Her first coherent thought—when the 
numbness that had held her bound while 
the “lep’rous distilment” was poured into 
her ear gave way, and she could move— 
was that she must get away at once; and 
while she lay upon the floor of her room, 
her face downwards on her hands, and 
when she dragged herself to the door, 
with a horror of confronting Julia in 
which there was the beginning of frenzy, 
her brain seemed to be turned into an 
anvil on which a hammer was beating, 
and the echo of every stroke said, ‘‘ How? 
how?” When she emerged from the stupor 
of illness, it was with a perfectly clear recol- 
lection of all that had occurred, and it was 
to resume, in undiminished weight, the load 
that had been lifted from off her for the 
interval during which life and death were 
contending for the possession of her. She 
experienced then the sense that at one 
time or another comes to most of us—that 
of a dual existence, in which there is no 
relation between the condition of the body 
and that of the mind; for there she lay, 
calm and quiet, a model patient for 
quiescent answering to “ treatment,” gain- 
ing a little in convalescence each day, while 
all the time there was ruin and desolation 
in her heart, and in her mind a fixed pur- 
pose, at utter variance with all that sur- 
rounded her. She used to feel glad in 
those days that she was so weak; she 
would have suffered more had she been 
stronger; but, as it was, she had many an 
interval of vagueness, in which the tired 
mind rested, many a doze of the thoughts ; 
and, though their wide-awake complexion 
never changed, there was relief in the 
sense of something deferred that came to 
her with those lapses. 

Then, too, she was so closely watched ; 
the tending of her was so faithful, that she 
was bound to absolute self-control, and 
this was very well for her. Had any- 
thing been remarked about her not 
to be accounted for by her illness, she 
would straightway have been questioned 
by Julia, or by Mrs. Cathcart, or, perhaps, 
if mention had been made of it to him, by 
Captain Dunstan himself; and from the 
possibility of that she shrank with dread 
which would have impelled her to any 
amount of effort at concealment. Her 
very truth and loyalty were dangerous 
to her now, for they precluded even the 
perception by her of a middle course, 
as dictated by any thought for circum- 
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stances: they brought her face to face 
with her own belief and her own declaration 
that in the tie of marriage there must be 
found all, or nothing. She must get 
away; but how? This was the question 
that haunted her now—-since the first one 
had been silenced by the terrible answer— 
all the beautiful long days of early summer, 
while the woods, and the fields, and the 
gardens she so dearly loved were putting 
on their fairest garments of greenery and 
delicate scented blossom for her eyes, 
when they should shine with the old 
brightness of her health and youth; and 
when those eyes were held waking by her 
trouble in the brief darkness, not to close 
for their respite of still sleep until the early 
dawn. 

Janet had at times the strangest feeling, 
as though he were dead; a feeling which, 
when the spell of it was on her, did not 
yield to his presence. After she became 
able to observe what was passing around 
her—how much he had been with her 
during the worst of her illness she never 
asked or knew—she was aware that he 
came several times during the day to 
enquire how she was, to sit a little while 
in her room, speaking softly with her 
attendants, or with Julia or Amabel, for 
either was almost always with her, but he 
spoke little to herself, and did not seem 
surprised at her silence. At first the 
sight of him and the sound of his voice 
caused her such intense pain that she 
could conceal it only by a superhuman 
effort; and thence arose’ her habit of 
keeping her eyes closed while he was in 
the room—a habit which escaped notice 
except by one person. Amabel observed 
those closed eyelids, and heard the sigh 
that accompanied the lifting of them when 
Captain Dunstan went away. When 
several hours elapsed without her seeing 
him, Janet would get that strange feeling 
over her as if he were dead, or, still more 
frequently, as if she herself were dead, 
and all that had happened had been left 
behind in a world with which she had 
nothing henceforth to do, but whose 
shadowy memories pursued her with un- 
relenting eagerness, and put her to 
unremitting pain. This was the more 
tranquil of the two moods between which 
she alternated, and it became less frequent 
as she grew stronger, and drew nearer to 
health. The other mood was one of fierce 
and fiery suffering, in which the past 
mocked, the present tortured, and the 
future terrified her; one in which she 


recounted to herself her own story with all 
the bitterness of deadly jealousy, and all 
the sickening anguish of despair. 

The past that mocked her was a past in 
which she had dreamed but one dream, 
cherished but one love, in which she 
might have been happy with her dream, 
with her love, asking for nothing beyond 
them. But the friend who had filled her 
life with blessings had unconsciously over- 
thrown them all by one action. Janet did 
not know, or care to know, how it was 
that Mrs. Drummond had made that 
revelation to Dunstan which had been the 
ruin of the life she longed and purposed to 
bless exceedingly ; she did not know how 
it was that her old friend had found out 
the secret of her love. When there arose 
from her heart the voiceless cry: “Oh, my 
dear one, how could you have done this to 
me? How could you, who knew me so 
well, know me so little?” there was not 
mingled with it any blame of Mrs. Drum- 
mond. She had read the girl’s heart, and 
had laid open the page before another 
reader; and so, with the best intentions, 
she had undone the work of several of her 
own past years. 

Very ‘differently did Janet think of 
Dunstan. Against him, at times, there 
rose up in her heart hot and bitter anger; 
such anger as can only coexist with love, 
because its agony could have no more 
superficial source. 

He knew she loved him, and he married 
her for the sake of “ gratitude.” The 
word was his own, he had made the 
avowal in her hearing. He had done 
this false, horrible, cruel thing, against 
which her love, her pride, her dignity, her 
modesty, her self-respect, revolted almost 
equally. Because she had given him 
money, and he owed her “ gratitude,” he 
had taken herself, and never asked her 
consent to the transaction. He had 
deceived her, he had utterly sacrificed her 
to his own pride, to what he supposed to 
be his conscience, his sense of what he 
owed to her and himself! He had done 
this because it was comparatively easy for 
him to discharge his debt in this way, in 
that the woman he loved was unattainable 
by him. Janet’s proud heart, its gentle- 
ness overborne for the time by the stronger 
feeling, was wrung with the agony of this 
thought. He had so little understood, so 
little cared to understand her, that he had 
not felt he was doing her a wrong, deadly, 
unspeakable, unpardonable, though it were 





never to be revealed to her in this world; 
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a wrong which every day of their lives 
passed together, while she lived in the 
fool’s paradise of a lie, intensified. He 
had thought to repay her for fortune by 
marriage; how had be proposed to repay 
her for love? What a base imitation was 
that which had indeed never quite deceived 
her, though she had not known the origin, 
or been able to define the nature of the 


disappointment and the doubt which had | 


beset her. 

Whata pure and single-hearted devotion 
hers had been; with what humility, and 
unbounded grateful joy, she had loved 
him, regarding herself as the most abso- 
lutely fortunate of women, and resting in 
the belief that the love which had been 
his sole motive for marrying her must, 
although it could not approach her own, 
be the strongest and the deepest of his 
feelings too. When the sense of dis- 
appointment with which she had vainly 
struggled importuned her most, when the 
doubt which she vainly resisted made most 
head against her peace, she was wont to 
assure herself of this. He had married 
her because he loved her; and if ever any- 
thing so dreadful as his coming to regret 
it should happen—for the haunting whisper 
took this form sometimes—the fault would 
be her own. But now there was no more 
of this humble deprecatory mood for 
Janet—a mood which might, perchance, 
had no catastrophe disturbed it, have 
helped her much in that inevitable 
transition from an unrealisable ideal to 
the actualities of a very tolerable sort of 
life as human lives are, which in the 
ordinary course of experience and training 
lay before her. By becoming her husband 
Danstan had done her an _ intolerable 
wrong; the only wrong perhaps which he 
could have done her and found no plea for 
him in the heart which was so entirely 
his; and the very unity of her nature, 
the absolute absence in her of the faculty 
of comprehending compromise, made it 
impossible that she should regard that 
wrong in what others would call a reason- 
able light. She had been the victim of a 
polite sham from the first ; it had all been 
nothing! Among the many sources 
whence Janet drew waters of bitterness 
during those terrible days, was that of her 
own increased knowledge of the way of 
looking at things common to her husband 
and to the “world” he had lived in, to 
which he belonged, to which she was 
altogether alien. 

Unless she could conceal from him what 
she had learned, and get away without an 
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explanation, she might have to endure the 
torture of remonstrance from him, of per- 
suasion, perhaps of incredulous surprise ; 
and that she could not bear. He had 
|married her from “gratitude,” without 
love; he had married her, loving another 
woman ; and he would, it might be, say to 
her that this indeed was so, but that she 
should have no cause to complain of him 
—had he not said just that to Julia P— 
that she must make the best of it; 
that married people, with good tempers, 
and good manners, and a good fortune, 
might get on very well together without 
romance. She had heard more than once 
some such treason and blasphemy as this 
spoken in the world of which she had had 
a glimpse, and she had revolted against it, 
even as only an external heresy, which in 
no way could profane the sanctuary of 
that loyal love which was part of poor 
Janet’s religion. To hear such treason and 
blasphemy from him would be more than 
she could, more than she need endure; 
she must do anything rather than incur 
the risk of having to listen to it. He 
would try to keep her with him for the sake 
of appearances, out of consideration for the 
world which he prized and to which he de- 
ferred ; the world which she neitherloved nor 
hated, but simply did not take into account 
at all; which had no meaning for the 
bereft and betrayed heart that had been 
worshipping a phantom, and found it had 
made itself air. Not by any unkind means 
would he try to keep her, for Dunstan 
was essentially a gentleman, but by per- 
suasion which would torture her, and 
reason which would be the most terrible 
kind of folly to a woeful mind like 
hers; but he would respect her last re- 
quest, that she might be left unmolested, 
when the thing was done and over, and 
the gulf was set between them. She 
never asked herself how she was to bear 
the separation from him; how the long 
slow days would pass with her. It had 
all become impossible, it was all as though 
it had never been, save for the falsehood, 
and the ruin, and the pity of it; and there 
was no form or shape in the future for her 
who, held in bonds of pain and weakness 
by the present, was bent only on flight 
from the treason and betrayal of the 
past. 

How the horrid tenacity of her memory 
tormented her: she had taxed it but little 
save with records of Dunstan, and it held 
them with scrupulous faith. She lived 








again through every hour of the time 
before the news of Mr. Thornton’s death 
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had reached her husband, and realised 
that from that moment the question which 
had haunted her had taken voice; and 
then, trying to see clearly into a mental 
condition hardly comprehensible by her 
transparent truthfulness and oneness of 
soul, she discerned that the husband who 
had loved her never, whose debt of 
“ gratitude” had unexpectedly become so 
irksome, because a barrier between him- 
self and the woman whom he had loved 
always, would surely come to hate her. 
From that hour there had been before his 
mind’s eye the image of Laura, not as the 
wife of another, parted from himself by 
her own act and choice, hopelessly out of 
his reach, the object of a regret, vague 
and fading—deadly wrong to Janet as 
such an image was—but the mocking 
picture of what might have been, but for 
Janet’s importunate love, and his own dis- 
proportionate and untimely “gratitude.” 
Thenceforth, Janet’s presence became an 
active evil; his wife was no longer the 
mere obligatory accompaniment of his 
fortune and position; she was the living 
obstacle to his happiness, the woman who 
stood between him and Laura, free now, 
and to be won. How if Laura were won, 
and once more by another, and the pangs 
of jealousy were again to seize on Dunstan, 
as, together with the pangs of despised love, 
they had seized on Janet? From the pic- 
ture that her imagination conjured up she 
shrank with terror ; from the thought that 
he might come to hate her—after the polite 
and disguised fashion of household hatreds 
among people of the world, no doubt, 
but with all that repulsion which his 
love of Laura would lend to the feeling. 
He would come to hate her, when he 
should see, beside her, the image of 
the woman who, but for her, might sit 
at his table, and slumber on his breast; 
the woman whose husband had been 
happy, and had loved her, and was dead ! 

Yes; he would hate her; and nothing 
that she could do could hinder that 
hatred. For she could not die. Until 
great suffering comes to the young, they 
are apt to think that if it should come 
they will be sure to escape from it by 
death ; the first tight grip it takes of them 
teaches them that it is not so. While 
Janet was very ill she had no memory of 
her sorrow, and when she awoke to it, 
clearly, without transition, she knew that 
she was not going to die. Yes; he would 
hate her, and with cause, for she must, 
while she lived, represent to him the 
weapon of fate wherewith he had been 








opposed and defeated. And she must 
bear that knowledge; but at least she need 
never read it in his face, hear it in his 
voice, look at him with the knowledge 
that it was stirring at his heart. Freedom 
to him, or to herself, it was not in her 
power to give; but she could go far from 
him, and until his freedom should be 
granted him by the hand that cannot err 
from justice and from mercy, no word or 
sign from her should reach him more. 
With all her senses perfectly untroubled, 
and with her friends about her, Janet, 
living in a world infinitely apart from 
them, made her plans. Sometimes she 
wondered, in a vague way, that it did not 
grieve her to think of a parting for ever 
between herself and those friends. It did 
not. She loved them, she knew all their 
solicitude and care; she knew that they 
would grieve when she was gone; but she 
felt no grief on that account. There was 
no more room, there was no more strength 
in Janet’s heart for sorrow. Julia had 
been brave and truthful in what she said 
to Dunstan; she had understood in part 
what he had done; she had at least a true 
woman’s perception that for a man to 
marry @ woman from any other motive 
than love is a cruel deed, and an outrage, 
however disguised, to honour. Janet was 
grateful to Julia, and she liked to think, 
whenever she could direct her thoughts 
from their centre of pain, of Julia as a 
happy wife. That would be soon, they 
told her, and then Julia would forget her, 
or, at least, cease to grieve about her. 
And Amabel? It was different with 
regard to her; numbed as were Janet's 
feelings, all but one, she was sensible 
of that difference; she did not forget the 
promise she had made to Amabel, nor how 
strangely Amabel had pressed her for a 
renewal of it on that wedding-day from 
the remembrance of which she shrank in 
terror, nor did she mean to be unfaithful 
to it. Janet knew that, no matter to what 
pain she should put her, she might trust 
Amabel; and many an hour did she lie 
stili, or sit in the deep old-fashioned arm- 
chair by the window—as she had seen 
Mrs. Drummond sit, musing, in the by- 
gone years—and, holding the girl’s hand 
in hers, ponder over the project which 
was to be put in execution when her 
strength returned, with a great pity and 
hope for Amabel in her poor tired heart. 
“Tt will be hard on her at first,” Janet 
would think, “‘ but well for her in the end. 
Sir Wilfrid will come back with Mr. 
Sandilands, and he will come to his friend 
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when I am here no longer. I daresay he | 
will blame me heavily, even if he knows | 
all about the woman whom my husband 
loves, for men stand by men, and he will | 
fall in love with Amabel this time. She | 
will be very happy with him, she will not | 
fret about his passing fancy for me, for | 
she will not have been deceived.” 

All this time she was unaware of the | 
close scrutiny with which Amabel was | 
observing her, and she little thought how 
nearly the curious gift of intuition and 
of sympathy that her friend possessed 
was enabling her to discern her secret. | 
‘There is an arrow in her heart,” Amabel 
said to herself, early in Janet’s con- 
valescence, “and the hand that shot it is 
her husband’s.” From that moment, with- | 
out questioning her by so much as a look, 
she seconded Janet’s wishes. No less 
clearly than she perceived Janet’s state of 
mind, did Amabel discern that the intima- 
tion of Janet’s wish that he should go to 
London was welcome to Captain Dunstan ; 
and that there was something more in his 
acceptance of it than the not unnatural 
gladness with which a man escapes from 
a scene of dulness and illness, when things 
are mending, and he can take a holiday 
creditably. 

When the intelligence of Mrs. Monroe’s 
death was sent to Janet, those with her 
felt great uneasiness with respect to the | 
effect that it might have upon her It 
affected her but slightly. She said little | 
to Julia on the subject, and Julia thought 
she had so long looked for the event, that | 
she had grown accustomed to think of her 
sister-in-law as for ever passed away out 
of her own life. But Amabel knew better. 
To her Janet said briefly: “She has her | 
wish at last; and he too. Am I to grudge 
that to them, for my poor sake P” 

There was no sorrow at all in Janet’s 
thoughts of her sister-in-law; on the 
contrary, she thought of her with unselfish 
congratulation, with sinless envy. There 
was one in the deathless world whose | 
heaven had been incomplete until she 
joined him there. To Janet, the deathless 
world itself could never give that especial 
happiness. That night, Janet took from a 
drawer of the old bureau a packet of 
letters—among its contents were all those 
which Mrs. Monroe had written to her 
since she left England—and carefully read | 





recent date; there were some of years ago. 


From the latter Janet selected a few, 
which she placed in a pocket of her travel- 
ling bag; from those relating to Mrs. 
Monroe’s sojourn at Nice, she made some 
careful memoranda, and then she burned 
the others. 


The train by which Janet travelled to 
London arrived in time to enable her to 
cross the Channel the same night. The 
steamer that carried her to Calais was 
the same in which she and Dunstan had 
crossed to Dover on their return to England. 
A dreary wonder fell upon her as she re- 


| cognised the cabin and the stewardess, and 
felt absolutely secure from recognition 


herself. As well she might, for who, even 
though the constant press of strangers had 
not intervened to blunt impressions, could 
have seen in the pale-faced, sad - eyed 
young woman, in deep plain mourning, 
her hair completely hidden by the white 
border of an English widow’s cap, who sat 
in a corner of the cabin with a leather bag 
at her feet, the beautiful, richly-dressed, 
assiduously-waited-on lady, whose servants 
had made such a fuss about the amount 
and quality of accommodation for her and 
themselves, and whose equipment included 
every accessory of travelling fashion. 
Twenty-four hours after she left Bevis, 


Janet was seated in the parlour of a 


humble little convent in a remote quarter 
of Paris, where the surroundings are of a 
squalid enough order, but where high walls 
shut in, and lofty trees shelter, the quiet 
unseen lives that are passed in teaching 
the children of the poorest among the poor, 
and succouring the aged sick. In a 
superior, but still humble portion of the 
house, a few ladies resided as boarders,- 
and Janet was waiting to see whether she 
could be received among the number. 
Presently a mild grave woman in the dress 
of a religious entered the room, carrying 
in her hand a faded letter. It was one of 
those which Janet had put away in the 
corner of her travelling-bag. 

She bowed to Janet, who rose with 
nervous anxiety plainly to be read in every 
feature, and-said in French : 

“Our reverend mother 


remembers 
Madame Monroe perfectly—that dear little 
widow who was here with us in her first 
days of great mourning—and she sees that 
madame is of her family, and dear to her. 
them through. There were none of very |This letter is enough. Our reverend 


mother will receive madame.” 





The Right of Translating Articles from ALL THE YEAR Round is reserved by the Authors. 
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SROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE 


FOUNDED 1806. 


50, Regent Street, & 14, Cornhill, 


LONDON. 














EXISTING ASSURANCES. . 
INVESTED FUNDS 

ANNUAL INCOME 

CLAIMS PAID. 

BONUSES DECLARED 


£,6,023,350 
2,019,251 
279,525 
6,055,100 


2,342,000 
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PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


FOUNDED 1806. 





HALF-CREDIT SYSTEM. 

A small payment only required during the first 5,7, or 10 years, 
ofering special advantages in times of 
depression of trade. 

One-half the Premium only is payable during the first 5, 7, or 
Io years, in the option of the Assured; the other half-premium 
remains ‘a charge against the Policy, bearing 5 per cent. interest, 
payable in advance. 

The arrears of half-premium may be paid off at any time, or 
be deducted from the sum assured when the claim arises, or from 
the Office Value in case of surrender. 

The large Bonuses declared by this Office may reasonably 
be expected to clear off any charge which may be due for these 
arrears of Premium. 


Applicable only to With-Bonus Policies for the Whole Term 
of Life, and to Lives not exceeding 60 years of age. 


BONUSES UPON POLICIES STILL IN EXISTENCE. 








No. of Sum Policy Increased by | Percentage of Bonus 
Policy. Assured. Bonuses to to Sum Assured. 





£ £ s. d. 
3,924 5,000 13,056 15 O 161 PER CENT. 
5,389 1,000 2,364 14 0 136 ” 
6,876 1,000 2,305 18 O | 130 ” 
6,111 200 478 1610 139 ” 

















SURRENDER VALUES.—Surrender Values are granted upon 
Policies any time after the payment of ONE YEAR’S Premium. 





Manaaina Director: S. A. BEAUMONT, Esq. 
Secretary: CHARLES STEVENS, Esq. 
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DUNDEE OFFICE—2, Royal Exchange Place.—Agent, G. A. MACLAREN. 


























DUNDEE OFFICE—2, Royal Exchange Place.—Agent, G. A. MACLAREN. 


EDINBURGH OFFICE—3i, Princes Street.— Agent, PATRICK TURNBULL. 
GLASGOW OFFICE—1, Royal Bank Place, Exchange Sq.—Agent, E. SIMPSON MACHARG, 











TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES 


OFFER SPECIAL ADVANTAGES 


Combining an INSURANCE, an INVESTMENT, and an ANNUITY. 


The following are Estimates (upon certain assumed data, but it is expressly stated that they are not to be 
considered as promises or guarantees) :— 
WHOLE LIFE—15-Year Tontine Policy. 20-YEAR ENDOWMENT—Tontine Policy. 





ExamPLe :—A person aged 40, by the Annual Pay- ExamP_e :—A person aged 40, by the Annual Pay- 
ment of £31. 6s. od., can secure for 15 years an ment of £51. 15s. 7@., can secure for 20 years an 
insurance of £1000, and then either— insurance of £1000, and then— 

A Cash Payment of ... ... £724 2 © | a Cash Payment of ... ...£2,650 15 © 


An Annuity for Life of .. 6919 0 
Or a Paid-up Policy for ... 1,500 0 o | Or an Annuity for Life of 291 16 9 





RETURN PREMIUM ENDOWMENT POLICY. 


This is a plan that offers great inducements to Insurers. If the Assured is alive at the age of 65, the Company 
will pay to him :—1st. The full amount of Policy ; 2nd. The total amount of the Premiums he has paid to the Com- 
pany: 3rd. The entire amount of the bonus-additions to the Policy. ; d 

If the assured should die before attaining the age of 65, the Company will pay to his heirs the full amount of 
Policy, all the premiums that have been paid, and afl the bonus additions to the Policy. For Example— ab 

‘olicy 75,004, issued in England in 1870, age at issue 35, annual premium £84. Should party die in 
present year (1878), the Company would have to pay to his heirs: 
1st.—The amount of Polic “ a” .. $1,000 © 0 
2nd.—All the eight oneal premiums paid .. 672 0 o 
3rd.—The bonus additions tothe Policy .. 26016 2 


Total .. a -. £1,932 16 2 
ee 
If he should live to the age of 6s, it is estimated that he will receive £6,216. 


ANNUITIES. 


This Company grants ANNUITIES upon more favourable rates than English and pongens Companies, the high 
rates of interest obtained by their investments in first-class American securities enabling them to do so. 


COMPARATIVE ANNUITY RATES. a 
C The following is a comparison of the New Yorx Company’s Rates, and the average Rates of British 
companies :— 























CASH REQUIRED TO PurcHasE ANNUITY oF £100, Acus. 
50 = |__70 
me . i & & _ & © £m & 
37 British Companies .. eo a -. Males ..| 1,36518 0 1,058 4 0 das 14 0 
~ Do do ++ ee we we) Females..| 1,50018 © | 123715 0 | 84019 0 
Males or 
NEW YORK COMPANY .. ..  .. { Males o | 1,165 10 0 90700 | 63714 0 














as ANNUITIES PAID TO FEMALES SAME AS MALES. 


ADVANTAGES 


Offered by the New York Life Insurance Company, 








_1st.—It is a mutual Company. There are no Shareholders. Profits are divided annually among the 
Policy Holders only. 
7 itt Sonus can be used to reduce the second and following years’ premiums, or to increase the amount of 
olicy. 
3rd.—Bonuses are /arger and Rates on the average ower than British Companies, owing to the higher 
| rates of interest obtained on first-class investments in America. 

_4th.—Security is guaranteed by the stringent laws of New York, which restrict Investments, fix a 
— standard of solvency, and require a rigid annual examination to be made by the Government 
nsurance Department. 

sth.—STaniLity. The accumulated funds Dec. grst, 1877, were £6,968,911 securely invested. The 

annual income is over £1,529,000, and the surplus over reserve and all liabilities £1,266,357, 
|, __6th.—Policies are non-forfeitable after two or three annual payments, according to class and conditions named 
in the Policies. ; 

7th.—The Tontine Policies of this Company practically combine Life Insurance with an Investment or an 

| Annuity, at the ordinary premium rates. 
8th.—Annuities are granted at rates averaging 20 per cent. higher than those of British Companies. 
| The rates for females are the same as for males. 
.. gth.—Liberality in payment of claims. The records of the Company show many acknowledgments of its 
liberality and fairness in the payment of claims. There are no Shareholders, and consequently no interests 
adverse to those of the — Holders. 
. _xoth.—Claims are payable in London in sterling, and all disputed claims (in case any should arise 
| in Great Britain are to be decided by British Courts. 

















MANCHESTER OFFICE—100, Mosley Street.—District Manager, JOHN Le M. BISHOP. 








BRADFORD OFFICE—15, Bridge Street—District Manager—W. H. HAYWARD. 











NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 








THE COMPANY'S BUILDINGS, NEW YORK. 


Conducted under the Official Supervision of the Insurance Department of the Govern- 
ment of the State of New York, Reports deposited annually with the Board of Trade in 
Great Britain, in accordance with “The Life Assurance Companies Act, 1870." 
—_—__~++——_—_—_— 

TRUSTEES FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


(With whom have been deposited 250,000 Dollars in United States Bonds, equal to over 
£50,000, for the protection of the Policy Holders.) 


THE RicHt Hon. HUGH C. E. CHILDERS, M.P., 17, Princes Gardens, S.W. 
FREDERICK FRANCIS, Esq., 36, Courtfield Gardens, South Kensington, S.W., 


Director London and County Bank. 
A. H. PHILLPOTTS, Esq., Carshalton, Surrey, Director Bank of British North 


America. BANKERS. 
LONDON & COUNTY BANK, 21, Lomparp Srreet, E.C, 
BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 3, Crement’s Lang, Lomparp Srrezt, E.C. 


SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP & CO., 6, Orv Jewry, E.C. 


LIFE ASSURANCE ONLY. PURELY MUTUAL 
All Profits annually to Policy Holders. 


STATEMENT for Year ending December gist, 1877:— 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS... ... ... .» £6,968,9r1 
SURPLUS over all Liabilities and Reserve 

Fund, according to aes ante “7 the 

Government ... vs + vse 1,266,357 
INCOME FOR YEAR. ae a UU 


BRANCH OFFICE FOR GREAT BRITAIN (Established 1870):— 
76 & 77, GHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


J. FISHER SMITH, Manager for Great Britain and Ireland, 
From whom Prospectus, containing full information, can be obtained. 


BIRMINGHAM OFFICE—14, Bennett's Hill—District Manager, WILLIAM WINSPEAR. 


C. & E. Layton, Printers, 150, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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BELFAST OFFICE—St. Ann’s Buildings.—Agents, J. W. MONCRIEFF & CO. 








SYMINGTON’S 
“sitcoms PEA FLOUR 


For Soups, &c., in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets ; 


and l1s., 1s. 6d. and 3s. Tins. 
PEA SOUP, Seasoned and Flavoured, in 1d., 2d., and 6d. Packets; and 1s. Tins. 


EGYPTIAN FOOD, extensively used in ailenion to any other at Smedley’s Hydropathic 
Establishment, Matlock Bank, Derbyshire. In wien, 1s. per Ib. 


ARABS’ COFFEE, in Oblong Tins, lb., }lb., and }lb., 2s. per Ib. 
PATENT COFFEES, in Tins, llb., }lb., and }lb., 1s., 1s. 4d., and 1s. 8d. per lb. 


W. SYMINGTON & CO., Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. 
RETAIL—16, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


Sold by all Grocers. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 





Every Packet bears the Fac-simile 
of his Signature, 

















PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 


CALVANIC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, « BATTERIES 


A self-applicable curative, perfectiy harmless, and vastly superior to other remedies. 


Though externally applied it has an internal action, physiclogically, physically, snd chemically upon the system, 
assisting nature to re-establish the normal balance of health and vigour, as witness the remarkable cures daily effected in 
cases of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH ACHE, PARALYSIS, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, and Functional Derangements, &c., by means of PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIO 
APPLIANCES, when all other remedies have failed. 

A few of the daily increasing number of testimonials communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the 
pamphlet “‘ Galvanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 


J. L. Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, London, W. 


Wi'-C.H. JONES 


Surgeon-Dentist, 57, Great Russell Street, London, 
(Immediately opposite the British Museum), 
WILL BE GLAD TO FORWABD HIS 


NEW PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


It explains the only perfectly painless system of adapting Artificial Teeth which has obtained the Prize Medals of 
London, Paris, Berlin, Vienra, Philadelphia, and New York. These teeth are adjusted on Celluloid, Thionite, Gold, 
Platina, &c., by Mr, G. H. Jones, on his perfected system, which is prosected by 

HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LET ERS PATENT. 

The Daily Telegraph, Aug. 23, 1878, says :—Celluloid is the most life- ike imitation of the natural gums, and with Prize 
Medal Teeth is noone arab 
NITROUS OXIDE, ETHER SPRAY, AND ALL THE MOST RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN DENTAL SURGERY ARE IN DAILY USE. CONSULTATION FREE. 

TESTIMONIAL. —Jan. 27, 1877, My pga Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention 
displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad 
to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the aa of Painless 
Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. HUTCHINS, 

H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon- Dentist to the Queen. 












































DR. ROOKES 


ANTI-LANCET. 


WHAT 
A Handy Guide to Domestic 


IS ITP 


Medicine. Every Household 


should possess a Copy. 





DE»: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. 


All Invalids should read the Chapter on the Functions of 
Digestion, showing by what process food is converted into 
blood—How blood sustains the whole system—How nervous 
power influences all the bodily organs to perform their 
allotted functions—Principles of life and death unfolded— 
Dying seldom accompanied with pain—Mental vision ampli- 
fied prior to the death of the body—Immortality of the 
intelligent principle. 





D®*: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. 


The Nervous, the Dyspeptic, or the Hypochondriac, should 


DE: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 


All who wish to preserve health, and thus prolong life, 
should\read Dr. ROoKE’s ANTI- cET, or Hanpy GUIDE TO 
Domxsti@ Mepicing, which cah” be had gratis from any 
Chemist, or post free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Con- 
cerning this book, the late eminent author, Shoridan 
Knowles, observed : «*‘ It iajll-be an incalculable bom to every 
person who can read and think.” 9 


DE: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. 


A clergyman, writing to Dr. Rooke, underMate July 5th, 
1874, speaking. of the ‘‘ ANTI-LANCET,” says: “Of its 
style and matter I-can judge, for I have been an author on 
other themes for thirty years. None but a master-mind 





read the Chapter on the Origin of.all Diseases’from de- | among men could have conceived or written —_ Introduc- 


_— of nervous or vital power—Howexplained—Pro-/| tion. It is thermost 


ucing or exciting causes-of nervous depression—Effects of 


rfect delineation I ever read of the 
human frame, and the links between the material fabric and 


the mind on the body—Effects of excessive joy—Anger— | the spiritual unison of body and soul.” 


Grief and suspense—Stdden surprise and fright — Hard 
study—Hot relaxing fluids—Intemperance in eating and 
drinking—Spirituous liquors—Loss of blood—Impure air. 








DE: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET, 


—— |or, HANDY GUIDE TO DOMESTIC MEDICINE, can be 
had gratis of all Chemists, or post free from Dr. Rooke, 





D®: ROOKE’S ANTI = LANCET. Scarborough, England. 


Read the Chapter on the Destructive Practice of Bleeding, 
illustrated by the cases of Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, 
Madame Malibran, Count Cavour, General ‘‘ Stonewall” 
Jackson, and other. public characters. 





DEF: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 


Ask your Chemist for a copy (gratis) of the last edition, 


containing 172 pages. 





CROSBYS 


“BALSAMIC 


COUGH 


HUIXTR. 





OPIATES, NARCOBHS, and SQUILLS are too often 


invoked to give relief in COUGHS, COLDS, and all 


PULMONARY DISEASES, Instead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary relief at the expense of 
enfeebling the digestive organs, and thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the malady, modern science 
points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. : 


——— — — 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 


De. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says :— 


“T have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and 
“invariably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation 


** of the Chest in cases of Pulmonary Consumption; 


“and I can, with the greatest confidence, recom. 
“mend it as a most valuable adjunct to an other. 
“wise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 


This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the most signal success in 


ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, INFLUENZA, 
BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, QUINSY, 


CONSUMPTIVE NIGHT SWEATS, 
And all affections of the Throat and Chest. 





Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 9d., 4s, 6d., and 11s. each, by all respectable Chemists, and wholesale 
by JAMES M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough, England. 
*,* Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on ‘‘ DISEASES OF THE LUNGS AND AIR-VESSELS,” a copy of 


which can be had Gratis of all Chemists, 
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